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and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or ll. 2s. the year. To other countries, the pentane in addition. 








AMES HOLMES, TOOK *s COURT. 











“ING’S COLLEGE, I LONDON. —The Classes 
in the SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, 
the z0th AUGUST next, at 9 o'clock a.m. precisely 
July, 1839. J. LONSDALE, B. D. “Principal. 


6, Welk of Registry of Designs, 
Wellington-street North, Strand. 
N= IS HEREBY GIVEN, that’ Designs 


will be received for Registration, in pursuance of the 

s Copyright Act, (2 Vic. c. 17,) at the above Office every 
ag the hours of 11 in the Morning and 3in the After- 
. LONG, Registrar. 





noon 
July 17, 1839. 


HE NEW ASSIZE COURTS, LIVERPOOL. 

—TO_ARCHITECTS.—The Councii of the Borough of 
Liverpool, having determined on the eoantan of new Assize 
Courts for the Southern Division of the Cou of Lancaster, are 
ready to receive DESIGNS forthat BU ILDI! G, for the erection 
and completion of which it is proposed to appropriate a sum not 
exceeding 50, remium of 300 guineas will be paid for the 
Design which the Council shall consider best adapted for the 











purpose, and meses sors re for the a. Printed particulars, 

ageneral of t required, 
with a plan of ‘che land and its a roaches Han bene be had on appli- 
cation at the Surveyor's Office, ‘own-hall Designs must 


be sent in on or before the Ist of January next, eddresned to the 
Bayor of Liverpool, and marked “ Designs for the Assize Courts.” 


FRASER: S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
No. CXVIL., price 2s. ed contain 

Specimens of Persian Poetry, No. —My Private Log: The 
Glorioso—John Bull's Castle. By ‘he Author of O'Hanlon and 
his Wife—Rising of the Sun—University of Heidelberg and the 
Duel—A Handful of Trash—Captain Orlando Sabertash on Dress 
and Address—T: yunity of the Gentiles, Chapter I1.—Paris Rebels 
of the 12th of May—Catherine: a Story. By lkey Solomons, 


junior, Esq., ee VIL. (with an elcetredieh.tetineer Smith, 
John ag and Grantley Berkeley—The Progress of Disor- 
ganisatio: 


James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE for, AUGUST, 1839 
Contents:—I. Our Pocket ‘Companions—It. Lone © Hints upon 
Horses—III. To the Protestants of Scotl Prosing 
upon Poetry—V. Literary Fables. From the Spanish Ary riarte 
—VI. The Lungs of penten— Vit. Pietro D'Abano. From the 
German of Tieck—VIII. Song Writing. Burns—IX. Alison's 
History of the French Revolution. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








THE NEW NUMBER OF 


METROPOLITAN 
for AUGUST, contains: 


THE 





AINT GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL.— 
TO ARCHITECTS.—The Committee adopt this medium 
of apprising the Architects who have sent in Designs for this 
building, that id the sevent ~~ which have been sent in, the 
n of the most approved for further 
i — doy and are desirous val returning the remainder to 
their Owners without further de 
The Committee therefore request that each of the Competitors 
will write to the taries, informing them to what Address 
his set of Plans is to ea returned, ately revuro, the by its motto ; 
and the C whole, except 
the Ten reserved. An 0 the Owner of each of those ten the 
Seovetaries will re reply, "EB Xe of an design being one of 
e reserved class. 3. 4 
th HOMAS HARVEY, } Secretaries. 
North John Street, m4 eth Jals, 1839. 


R. MOON, of No. 20, Threadneedle-street, 
who has no connexion whatever with any other Pub- 
lishing House in London, begs to caution his frente and the 
te against any spurious publication, purporting to represent 
Waterloo Heroes at Apsley House coletrating" the Anniver- 
of the great 
r. Salter alone has | been authorized by His Grace the Duke 
Wellington to paint the Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House, 
and for this pw he has been afforded every facility by His 
Grace and _ by the Commander-in-Chief, and by upwards of 
seventy Ceieeen, who have expressly sat to Mr. Salter for their 
raits. 


PARTMENTS UNFURNISHED, with 
rate Entrance, in a double-fronted Private House, 

pms ny ey oe at the back, and being pepemeten by a 
rge garden from the New-road in the front. The Apartments 
— only painted and papered) consist of First and Second Floors, 
Attic, and Front Kiepen, with spacious Wine and Coal Cellars. 
by for the <aty, Fes ington, and Charing-cross, pass 

the door.—Address, 57, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. 














1. Recollections of Ancient prance. By Major Calder 
Literature. By a Barrister. Cam 
2. Sketches of Jerusalem. By | 8. Delgrat O’Dorney; an Au- 


C. G. Addison 
3. jines to a _-™ Gera- 


4. "Oliver Goldsmith's Mephow 
and the Lottery Ticket. rch of Practic 
5. Lord Killikelly. By Abbott | nl. The Ruined ‘Church. By 


bdy. 
6. The Colony of Newfound- | 12. The Pillar of Siva. 


tohiography. 
9. The Death of the Courser. 
10. Law and Lawyers: Adven- 


tures of an pioraey in 


and, eviews, Pw of New 
7. The Season for Remem-! Works, 
aunders & Otley, Publishers, C a0 
Agents : for Ireland. J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


THE A ASIATIC JOURNAL for AuGust, con- 
: Review of Eastern News, No. 20—Native Education 
~ Satin hammer Night—Manners and Customs of the Japanese, 
No. 3—Languages of Abyssinia— The Women of Hindostan, 
No. 3—The Heaou-King, or * Book of Filial Obedience’—Persia, 
— and Affghanistan, No. 3—East India Steam Navigation 
eueeer— —Darius and his Herdsman, a Tale from the Bostan— 
oyment of Company's Officers—Poetry from the Arabic— 
Emp ege Examination—New Publications—Intelligence from the 
everal Presidencies—Original Correspondence trom the East— 
posteeriat to ditto—Register: Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, &c. 
&c.—Debates at the East India House—Home Intelligence— 
Prices of European Goods Y — East—Indian Securities and 
Exchanges—Ship List, &c. 3s. 6d. 
Wm. H. Alien & Go. o Loodenhall-ctvest. 


HE MAGAZINE of NATURAL HISTORY 
for AUGUST, contains—A Critique upon the singularly 
istesesting Natural- History Discoveries made in the Interior of 
frica by Sir James Edward Alexander, K.L.S. as detailed in his 
recently- a narrative of the Expedition. Including—the 
gigantic hairy baboon, which inhabits the banks of the Orange 
—— and murders travellers s by nies © them in the neck—the 














— am LONDON to NEW YORK. 
ib and American Steam Navigation Gompeny’ s 
UEEN, of 2.016 pons ow en, and 500-horse 
power, Lieut. N. Commander, i is in- 
wae ded te leave GRAVESEND on the tL, of: September next, for 
RK.—Fares : Saloon Cabins, 50 guineas ; Lower Saloon 
Cries pe Foreward Cabins, with privileges of Main 
Saloon, 40 guineas, including Provisions, Wines, Bedding, &c. 
For information regarding freight, apply to Junius #3 mith, 
4, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street; for passage, to Messrs. 
Emerson & Co. Paris and 3 James Brunton, Esq. Ham- 
burg; John Lindegren, Esq. rt h; B. k 
Esq. yy & and Leith ; Jenegh R. Pim, Esq. Live ol; 
James Beale, Esq. Cork ; or at the Com ny's ‘Offices, 2, Billiter- 
—— Billiter-square, London. The British Queen is intended 
‘0 depart on the Ist of each month from London and New York 
alternately throughout t the year. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MON- 
DAY, August 5, and five ig day 
HE STOCK of a BOOKSELLER; 
which are, 
ma. Sy anne is, 5 vols.—Originis Opera, 2 vols.— 
, 2 vols.—Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 4 vols., and Froissart’s 
Cavin re by Johnes, 4 vols.—Warburton's Works, 12 vols.— 
Bloomfield’s est of the New Testament, 8 vols.—Calvin’s In- 
= 3 coin eaee on the Titles of Christ, € vols.—J. New- 
ton's Works. vols. — Huntingdon's Select Works, 6 vols. — 
rtson's Works 8 vols. L,p.—Pickering's British Essayists, 
® vols.—Blackwood's Magazine, 30 vols.—Valpy's Spanpeere, 
15 vols.—An extensive Collection of Modern Novels, & 
May be viewed, — Catalosnes Snel ls.) had at the Reems. 
Vai ay, made of tay Printing Establishments, and 
ce Furniture, & 


aaandaaee ATLag QF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 


RK S LEIGH SOTHEBY 
WILL SELL BY AUCTIO 
At his Home, .. Ni emnston-str0et or on MONDAY, 
839, at One o'clock precisely. 
TheCOPY RIGHT and ENGRAVED COPPER 
and STEEL PLATES of GREENWOOD & CO."S ATLAS of 
fee COUNTIES of ENGLAND and WALES, from Actual Survey 
by Messrs. C. & J. GREENWOOD; embellished with Forty-six 
highly-finished Vigueties.t being of eee. Cathedrals, Castles, 
Mynsions, and Fieces of celebrity and n 

grave —, with i impressions ot their present state, 

maple maces week previous to the Sale. 














among 














e) y anima but provided 
with loose horns which produce a clapping noise by striking 
against each other—the remarkable antipathy possessed by the 
lion, from a knowledge of which the use of tire-arms and all 
artificial weapons is rendered unnecessary in repelling his at- 
tacks. Secondly,—a Review of the Shooting Exploits in Southern 
Africa, of Captain w.c. ey now reprinted from the original 
Bombay edition by Murr Also various Original Memoirs by 
eminent Naturalists, aaa! liscellaneous Scientific Intelligence. 
ndon: Longman & Co.—Price 2s. 


HE COURT and LADY’S MAGAZINE for 

AUGUST, (No. MXI.) is embellished with an authentic 

coloured (full-length) Portrait of Henri gTTA STUART, Duchess 
of Orleans, youngest daughter of Charles I. of England. 


1. Memoir of the Duchess of 
Orleans—extraordinary de- 
tails of her sudden death, 
(supposed by poison) in her 
27th year—magnificent ca- 
rousals ond ox ne 
held by_ Louis XIV er 
brother-in-law. 

Expectation, from Victor 








9. Zakaia, the Daughterof the 
Desert: an Episode of the 
yeeoety of Mehemet 


10. The difficulty of forming a 
correct judgment on Paint- 
ing, demonstrated from the 
theory of the Art, by Prof. 
Carlo Pepoli, of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts,Bologna, 
Rome, &c., with illustra- 
tive Critique upon Exhibi- 


ugo. 
3. News from Barcelona, a.p. 
1769. 


4. River Excursions, He. 1. tion of Old Pictures at the 
5. A Sketch of Thier: British Institution. 
6. On the Hon. Mrs. * Norton’ 's| ll. Paris Correspondent’ 's 
pre *The Child of Monthly Letter. 
12, Court News and Fashion. 


7. Passeges in the Life of an The late Tilting for the ap- 
rish Private ‘Tutor. geoaching Tournament in 
8. Summary of Rossini’s chief Ayrshir 
Compositions. Exhibitions, Concerts, &c. 
Reviews of New Works—Marriage, Double Registration, Index. 
iobbs & Co. 11, Carey-street ; and of all Bookse llers. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, price One Shilling, contains :—The Lion of the 
Coteries—Mr. Ensor on the Movement—A Chapter of Popular 
Poetry_—Reminiscences of the Lake Poets. By the English 
Opium Eater. No. V, Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge— 
The War in India—Diary illustrative of the Times of George IV. 
&c.—The Educator Prize Essays—Literary Register—Political 
Register; Local Legislatures, &c.—Postcript Political. 
William Tait, pala bare? ¢ Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London ; 
and ‘John | Cumming, Dublin 
ILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE and ARTS.—A quantity of the back Numbers 
of this Journal has just been imported by J. 8S. Hopson, 112, 
Fleet-street ; and Gentlemen wishing to complete their Sets, 
have now an opportunity of doing so. 














o. 74, for July, may now be had, 





NHE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for August 
contains—1. Characters of Public Men in England and 
France—2. Colonization of New Zealand; Emigrants and Abo- 
rigines—3. Letters on the State and Prospects of Italy, No. 3, by 
Joseph Mazzini—4. Elegiac Ode—5. The War in the East; ‘the 
Death of the Sultan—6. Sonnet—7. Illustrations of Antiquity— 
8. The Cynical Moroseness—9. The Social Condition of Jamaica, 
in a Letter from a Resident Proprietor to a Nobleman connect 
with the Administration—10. Keview of Literature, embracing 
numerous Notices of Recent Publications. 
on: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, price 2s. ed. contains 

1. Tour in Connaught—2. he Polish Soares} of Francoise 
Krasinska. Part [1.—3. Anacreon. By a Cantab—4. Kecollec- 
tions of a Portrait Painter. No.1. The Under-Teacher—5. Half- 
a-dozen Volumes of Verse—6. Female Postonate, — IIL. 
Sydenham—7. Confessions of Harry . XXXVII. 
A My | meg ors Ireland, Social, Polltical, — * Religious. 
Part I1.—9. Ibraham’s Travels—10. The Queen, the reste: 
ment, and the People—1}. A Memory of Johnstown. By 8. 


Hall—t2. Critical Notices. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co.: Samuel Holdsworth, 
Sold by all Boo satiere | in the United Kingdom. 


London. 
NEW PERIODICAL, 
12 Engravings, price 8d. Part IV. 
HE Li TERARY WORLD ; > does of 
Popular | Information and en , Confucted by 
JOHN TIMBS, Eleven Years Editor of ‘ The 
Engravings: The Nelson Monument (Mr. fallen’ 's Prize De- 
sign)—Portraits of New Zealanders—Olympic Chariot Races— 
orth London Cemetery—The Vampyre at the ak Zoologi- 
cal Gardens; and five others. With nearly 120 close t -printed 
—— of Literary and Scientific Novelties, original and se- 
ected. 
: Berger, Holywell-street, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE. 


S the Nobility are now sending in their correc. 
tions to this valuable Work, it may not be amiss to extract 
the following from among the testimonies borne to its a 
as it contyins a hint which it will be desirable should ted 
upon.—* him he resents his compliments to 
begs to. assure him he has looked over the inclosed paper ‘wl 
reat care and attention, and finds it perfectly correct. 
opes Mr. Lodge will permit him to add, that he has never Xt 
found so few mistakes in any publication of the kind as in 














| last Edition; and if every Peer will carefully correct the pares 





Mr Le gS! sends him, a good and correct Peerage will at 
publishe 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Now ready, 
ART II. of HEATH'S SHIELDS, ENTA- 
BLATURES, &e. 

Published at 9, King-street, Covent-garden; Ackermann & 
Co, Strand; Williams, Great Russell-street ; and all Book and 
Printsellers. 

This work will be completed in 6 Parts, 4s. each ; and will be 
found a most useful work, on account of the different styles of 
ornament that will be omete in it 

In a few days, with nume: 5 Weedeu ts, feap. 8 
SUMMER'S DAY at "HAMPTON COURT, 
being a GUIDE TO THE PALACE AND GARDENS; 

with a CATALOGUE OF Orne PICTURES according to the 
New Arrangemen , Saatadiing those in the Apartments recently 


opened to the Pub! 
y EDWARD JESSE, Esq 
Surveyor of Hey Majesty" s Parks and Palaces, — Author of 
Gleanings in Natural History. 
John Murray, Albomario-strect. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, 
A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS, with a 
MEMOIR BY HER SISTER. 
Volume ut. is just published. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadell, 
ndon; and John Cumming, Dublin 
“Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. in a the 3rd edition of 
ORTRAIT of an ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 
By the Rev. WIL LIAM GRESLEY, M A 
Anther of * 8 a Treatise on Preaching. 
F. & J. iivington, St. Paul's csckeesd, and Waterloo- 
gina, 2] Mall. 
ew Edition, to be completed in 10 ve 
IFE. of SIR WALTER SCOTT. Vol. V. 
The following uniform, with 196 Engravings: 
Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 
Scott’s Poetry. 12 vols. 
Prose Writings. 28 vols. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker & Co. London. 


THE _— AND THE COURTS OF LAW, 
w ready, i in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
DVEN TURES OF AN ATTORNEY 
IN SEARCH OF PRACTICE. 
Dedicated to all Attornies who want a Client, and to all Clients 
who want an Attorney. 
“ One of the most interesting books of the season.”"—Sun. 
“ We heartily wish it an extensive circulation.""—Atlas, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


THUS. 
HE CARTHUSIAN (completed). 
No. 5—6. With 4 Plans. 
Contents. 
Brooke Hall. My Great Uncle's Love Verses. 
My First Journey to Oxford. The Puns of the Greek ‘Trage- 
The Raw dians. 
Sound a Rs, Fragments of an Epic. 
The Days of Yore. Remembrance. 
Life of a Bookcase. A Carthusian Legend. 
The Poetry of Gardening. The Triumvirate. 
Notes to the Plans of the Charterhouse ; x &c. & 
Yalker, 58, Barbican ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; Sherwood 
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w ready, price 7s. Just published, price 2s. in boards, 





| oe A ROBERTS Fast India Voyager, or THES SONG of the BELL, and other LYRICS, 
Ten Minutes’ Advice to the Outward-Bound ; from the German of { Schiller. 
full particulars of | sg Agr ne etd t to India. By Z EYM JOHNST: Esq. 


eir Catalogue of H. Senior, 49, Pail Melt 


Just —r ee fep. 12mo. ts. 4d. cloth, lettered and gilt, 


HE BOOK OF THE PEOPLE. 
By F. DE LAMENN AIS.  -— from the French, 
Glasgow : J. Hedderwick & Son; Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; 
Leadon. Simpkin, sepeed &C Co. 
if wh a aoe may be had, awed up in the same style as the 
ve, and suitable for Presents or 


iz 
A. Philosophy of Death, and the Future Life. By 
Dr. ning and Rev. Orville Dewey. 1s. 6d. 
Dr. Channing’s admirable ‘ Address on Tem- 
A new edition (being the 5th Thousand), price 6d. 


LATEST WORK ON THE CANADAS. 
Just published, in 3 vols. price 15s. bound in cloth, with 6 Maps and 10 Engravings, 


AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT OF BRITISH AMERICA; 


Comprehending CANADA UPPER and LOWER, NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, the BERMUDAS, and the FUR COUNTRIES: Their History from the Earliest 
Settlement ; the Statistics and Topography of each District ; their Commerce, Agriculture, and Fisheries: their Social and Political 


“ondition ; ‘as also an Account of the Manners and Present State of the Aboriginal Tribes ; to which is added, a full Detail of the 
Principles and best Modes of EMIGRATION. 


By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS of the NATURAL HISTORY, by JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. and M.WSS., 
R. K. GREVILLE, L.L.D., and Professor TRAILL. 
Forming Nos. XXV. XXVI. XXVII. of the EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. London. 


e 
Oriental Books is aon "ready (gratis). 


PROFESSOR KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI’S GERMAN 
ANTHOLOGY, 


Just published, 
OPULAR SON és of the GERMANS. is. 


2. Select Lyrical Poems of the Germans. 8s. 

3. Ballads and Remenem, Poetical Tales, Legends, 
and Idyls of the Germans. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; P. Rolandi, 20, Berners- 2. 
street. perance.’ 

















Nearly ready, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. Part IT. of a 


NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Projected and partly arranged by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Principal of King’s College» 
London ; edited by the Rev. HENRY J. ROSE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The ‘ New General Biographical Dictionary’ will be published in Monthly Parts, and will most probably not exceed Twelve 
closely-printed volumes, 8vo. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Work may be had of the Publishers, and all other Booksellers. 

London: B. Fellowes; J. G. F. & J. Rivington; Duncan & Malcolm; E. Hodgson; G. Lawford ; 
J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; R. Hodgson; J. Dowding; G. & A. Greenland; F. C. Westley ; 
J. Fraser; L. A. Lewis ; James Bohn; Capes & Co.; J. & J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; and J. H. Parker, 
Oxford. 


This day is published, 12mo. price 5s. cloth embossed, 
E T T E 


L From GERMANY ond. SeLGIUM. 
By AN AU URIST. 
London : Simonet Marshall. & Co. 


TO INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND PATRONS OF THE 
ARTS. 


HE INVENTORS’ ADVOCATE, ana 
TENTEES’ RECOR a WEEKLY BRITISH 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY of PINGENT TIONS, DISC “OVERIES, 
and the FINE » {No ..1. price 8d. stamped), will appear on 
Saturday, pot. 17. biished for the a by Kida, 
7, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, to whom all Advertisements 
Gaon Prints, Books, &c. for Review, should be for. 
warded immediately. 


BLACK’S BRITISH ATLAS. 


Just published, price 6s. poouniy ot octauped, te. ~ completed 
in Seven Monthl: fo. I. 


GENERAL ATLAS vof the WORLD, in 
Firty Maps, engraved on Steel by Sipney Hatt, in 
the first pyie of the art; with Geographical Descriptions, Sta. 
—. Tables, and other Useful Information. 
*, ~ ny of the Work may now be seen in the Shops of 
the *Bookselle 
m & "Charles Black, Edinburgh, Booksellers and Pub. 
aon to the Queen. 
In 8vo. with 1241 Wood-engravings, 
A DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC. 
TURES, and POIs; containing a clear Exposition of 
their Principles =e yrectic 
REW URE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 


Also, in 8vo. es wriition n, corrected throughout, illustrated 
Maps and Plans, with new and oplemed Supplement, ~ a 


wn the information to 1839, p: of 
" COMMERCE, &e. 











DICTIONARY of 
, By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
Maps of Railways, Canals, 


: Longman, Orme & Co. 


ee ee ee 
This day is published, price 6s. cloth bo: 
HAKSPERIAN READINGS, illustrative of 
English and Roman History, oglerted, and adapted for 
Young Persons and others. . H. SMART. 

*_* Mr. Smart's yy 4 ay NR nn have been known 
in London for more than yy years. ose which 
bear on English and Roman History are now poetnet with 
connecting memoranda; supplying. for schools and family 
circles, a highly intellectual entertainment, and exhibiting the 
parts of history which they embrace, in a form that cannot fail 
to leave a lively and deep sepression. 

John Richardson, Cornhill ; & F. fjivineton, St. Paul's 
unhear and Ne TY Pall Mall 


n 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in cloth, ro d, 
VOLUME for a LENDING LIBRARY. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
Bishop of Peterboro ugh. 
*,* The Selections contained in this Volume have, ae of 
them, a peares | in the CortaGgerR’s MonTtHLy VisitTo 
RP 3, Fivingten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W Faterloo- 
Po Pall’ Mall. 





e S 
ke’ yan fy posse te. 7s. 6d 














In Monthly Numbers, price 1s. 6d., each containing two large-size Maps, exquisitely engraved upon Steel, 
and carefully coloured, 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS. 


That the public may have an opportunity of judging for themselves of the quality of this beautiful Work, 
a large number of Specimen Maps have been printed, an forwarded to the principal Booksellers in Bagtend and Scotland, by 
whom orders will be carefully executed. It will be completed in 25 Numbers, 18 of which are already before the public ; and th 
remaining Numbers will follow punctually, at intervals of one month. Trusting that the execution (which is in the first style of 
he art) will speak for itself, the Proprietor will proceed to refer to that still more important feature—GEoG RAPHICAL ACCURACY, 
and to state, that this subject has been kept pre-eminently before the view of those on whom this department has devolved; that 
the most recent and authentic information has been carefully sought out, as well amongst public works of acknowledged accurac 
as from more ia ivate sources; that the most recent works of travels of unquestionable veracity have been made available; an 
that on doubtful points, the documents of the Ordnance Office, the Colonial Office, the British Museum, &c. &c. have been had 
recourse to, and carefully examined. 

The combination of these essential points, it must be allowed, is calculated to ensure a work worthy of public Patronase s and 
the Proprietor hesitates not to say that, when complete, this Atlas will, as regards quality and price, stand unrival 


London: Simpkin & Marshall; Whittaker & Co.; Smith & Elder; R. Groombridge ; and W. Smith. 
Edinburgh : Fr raser & Crawford. 


Any respectable Bookseller, who may not have received a S will be supplied, by forwarding his name and address 
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REVIEWS 


State Policy of the Emperor Napoleon—[Des 
Idées Napoléoniennes, §c.] By the Prince 
Napoleon-Louis Bonaparte. Colburn. 

Tue theory of self-government, as hitherto un- 

derstood, revolves in a vicious circle, of which 

the following is a brief expression. The enjoy- 
ment of rights, it is said, can -only be safely 
trusted to a people in possession of the requisite 
knowledge for their wholesome exercise—edu- 
cation must therefore precede liberty. But the 
knowledge which is necessary for the due ex- 
ercise of rights can only be attained by their 
practical enjoyment, and liberty therefore must 
precede education. By this fallacious reason- 
ing, the political regeneration of man is ren- 

dered impossible, and “once a slave always a 

slave” must be set up as a sound and undeniable 

political maxim. The Gordian knot, thus im- 
licated, was presented, in all its intricacy, to 

Repehaos Bonaparte on his return from Egypt, 

and, soldier-like, he cut it with his sword. The 

then actual unfitness of the French for the 
liberty of which they had possessed themselves, 
was fully proved in the resolution of society 
into its first elements, and in the utter failure 

of every attempt to produce or maintain a 

form of free government, of sufficient strength 

to preserve order at home, or respect abroad. 

Convinced, therefore, that his nation, to be free, 

must first be brought socially to exist, Napo- 

leon, in seizing the reins of power, which had 
fallen from the inexperienced hands of the 

— delegates, thought himself compelled to 
estow his whole energies on the re-establish- 

ment of a governmental system, possessing the 

requisites for its own subsistence, by which 

France was to be reconstituted en corps de 

nation. It is indeed evident, that in his mind 

the idea of liberty, if not altogether superseded 
by the idea of order, was so thoroughly made 
subordinate to it, as to gradually disappear from 
popular contemplation; and as the system which 
Napoleon created was necessarily centred in his 
own person, and directed by his own will, he in- 
evitably subjected himself to the imputation of 
selfishness and despotism. Accordingly, even 
to this day, as the one or other of these ideas of 
liberty or order predominate in the minds of in- 
dividuals, the imputation is adopted or repudi- 
diated; and Napoleon is regarded as the de- 
stroyer of French liberty, the usurper, and the 
tyrant ; or as l'homme de circonstance, called by 

Providence to lead the nation out of the abyss of 

anarchy into which it had fallen—a good citizen, 

and a faithful ruler. 

The military misfortunes of the Emperor, in 
depriving him of the opportunity of completing 
his schemes, has deprived mankind of the means 
of judging them in their integrity :—he fell in 
the midst of his career, and left a memory behind 
him which reflects, possibly, only a fragment of 
himself. This defect he endeavoured to supply 
in the memoirs which he dictated at St. Helena; 
and if a man were ever wholly revealed to him- 
self—if he were ever above the reach of self- 
delusion, we are bound to acquit Napoleon, on 
his own self-portraiture, at least as far as inten- 
tion is concerned, of a deliberate hostility to 
freedom. But it is precisely because man is the 
dupe of his own passions—because his conscience 
cannot penetrate through all the folds of his own 
impulses—and because Napoleon at St. Helena 
must have beheld himself and his government 
in another aspect from that presented to him 
when on the throne, that we cannot take him at 
his own valuation—that we cannot believe im- 


plicitly in the future he professed to have chalk- 


ed out for himself, or imagine that it either would 
or could have been realized. 

With the individual man, no criterion of con- 
duct is more fallacious than the event—with 
political systems, none is more certain; and the 
very fact of failure is sufficient to prove, that 
Napoleon’s scheme of leading a great nation 
through despotism to liberty, if really and sin- 
cerely entertained, was too vast for the contem- 
plation of one man, and too gigantic to be con- 
trolled by one right arm. The fragments of his 
machinery which still remain erect—his public 
works, his codes, and his administrative organiz- 
ation—are sufficient evidence, that if any man 
could have sufficed for the completion of such a 
work, Napoleon was that man ;— 

Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 

But the event has judged the presumption ; and 
the great moral derivable from the Emperor's 
life is, the futility of all such schemes for con- 
trolling the destinies of nations, and, under the 
name of governing, preserving a people in statu 
pupillari, as ameans of leading them to a futurity 
of manhood and independence. 

That Napoleon was not the monster he was 
described by our Goldsmids, nor the angel he 
appeared to his own dependents and partizans, 
is now very generally admitted ;—that at the 
commencement of his reign, the establishment 
of a strong government was the pressing neces- 
sity of the hour, and that the combinations which 
he adopted were the only ones which could have 
been safely relied on, is more than probable ;— 
that in those troublesome times of internal fac- 
tion and external war, the present must have 
exercised a stern despotism over the future, and 
that in meeting the exigency of the moment, all 
wholesome provision for unborn generations 
must often have been indefinitely adjourned, 
may also in common candour be conceded :— 
but that Napoleon was above the ordinary im- 
pulses of humanity, that he was insensible to the 
blandishments of ambition, or that he had not 
much of a soldier’s indifference to the consider- 
ations which he stigmatized as ideology, but 
which are the only bases of liberty and of justice, 
are equally indisputable. Neither can it be 
denied, that if his peculiar position during his 
Consulate impelled him upon many courses 
which he would willingly have avoided, the 
hardening effects of absolute power and undis- 
puted will were equally influential on his later 
acts; and if they ever did permit him to see 
the prosperity of France distinct from his own 
well-being, they did not allow him, while his 
power remained unbroken, to give the necessary 
preference of the former over the latter. 

Considering Napoleon, however, as an ordi- 
nary king, and not in his pretension of a mis- 
sionary of liberty, it is impossible to deny him 
the praise of a first-rate administrator, and even 
of a legislator of infinite acuteness, if not of phi+ 
losophic wisdom. The institutions which he 
founded, and the hierarchy of powers which he 
established, unquestionably worked little short of 
miracles. His operations of finance were no less 
marvellous than his campaigns: the organiza- 
tions which he developed in every department of 
government produced an universal regeneration, 
where all before was confusion, weakness, and 
misery ; nor can any accusation be more unjust 
than that which has designated Napoleon as a 
charlatan. Here it is that his pre-eminence 
over his contemporary sovereigns is indisputable ; 
and if any one would pass an equitable judgment 
on his character, they have but to compare his 
| internal regime with that of the many successors 
| to his disrupted authority. Of all the fragments 
of his vast empire, Prussia alone seems to have 
been since governed with anything approaching 











to his organizing genius. That Napoleon indeed 
was the man wanted at the time, must be inferred 
by the unanimity with which he was chosen the 
absolute governor of France; but his rapid fall, 
the completeness of his overthrow, and the 
entire break up of his political system, must 
be equally regarded as proofs that he was not 
all which his position required. The empire, 
a temporary necessity, was not a representative 
of the spirit of the age; and whatever might 
have been the events of war, its duration must 
have been limited and brief. If Napoleon really 
perceived this truth, and ever calculated upon 
bringing back his government to a nearer coin- 
cidence with the wants of the times, his means 
were but ill contrived for effecting thatend, The 
marked and obvious consummation to which his 
acts did in reality point, was the establishing 
and strengthening his own dynasty, and the 
overthrow of every power that might in the re- 
motest possibility endanger it. In saying this, 
we do not accuse Napoleon of ordinary selfish- 
ness and personality. Before all things, Napo- 
leon was a soldier; and his politics, his re- 
ligion, his philosophy, and his statesmanship, 
were those of his craft. Disgusted as much 
with the weakness as with the wickedness of 
his predecessors in government, he was no be- 
liever in social perfectibility ; and in superseding 
an effete system of liberty, and founding in his 
own person what may perhaps be styled a scien- 
tific despotism, we can well conceive that he 
thought he was doing the best for France and 
for Europe. 

But whatever may have been the moral cha- 
racter of Napoleon’s schemes, that they were 
very deficient in some of their bases, must be 
concluded, from the rapid disappearance of their 
traces from the face of Europe. By a destiny 
almost unique, the framers of the Holy Alliance 
lived to see the fabric which they raised upon 
the ruins of Napoleon's system overthrown and 
mutilated in almost all its leading features; but 
it was not so overthrown by the superior vitality 
of the preceding regime, nor for the purpose of 
its restoration. The ideas which then triumphed 
were those to which Napoleon had been strenu- 
ously opposed, which his authority had fora while 
suppressed, but could not destroy. That Napo- 
leon was indeed “ the man of necessity,” must be 
admitted; but that he fell so promptly and so 
completely is, we repeat it, proof that this neces- 
sity had already passed away. ‘The world is too 
much in the habit of deriving his loss of empire 
from the accident of a fall of snow: that fall was 
but an accident; and had it not been assisted by 
circumstances intrinsic and essential, like other 
accidents, it would have been absorbed in the 
regular march of events, and been transient in its 
consequences. In no part of Napoleon’s military 
career did he discover greater energies or greater 
skill, than in the campaigns which followed the 
retreat from Moscow; and if he and his empire 
had really taken root in Europe, his protracted 
struggle would have afforded time and opportu- 
nity for that root to have produced its fruit. It 
was not the mere want of the materiel of war that 
paralyzed him; the republic had been at one 
time still worse provided in that particular: it 
was the failure of moral power—of that moral 
power which again started into activity in a na- 
tional opposition to the restored dynasty, which 
led through years of determined conflict to the 
Revolution of 1830. Had the diplomatic system 
of the Emperor possessed any coincidence with 
the condition of society, his confederates would 
not have fallen off on the retreat from Moscow ; 
had his domestic system not reposed too entirely 
upon his military power—had it existed really in 
the hearts of Frenchmen, not even the battle of 
Waterloo would have decided the fate of Europe. 
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On this point, we draw a conclusion the very 
opposite to that maintained in the work before 
us. ‘It is,” says Prince Louis, “ by the agglo- 
meration of so many nations united under his 
orders, that we may judge of the Emperor’s poli- 
tical ability. If he did not succeed at Moscow, 
it was not by any defect in his combinations, it 
was that fatality and the elements were combin- 
ed against him—it was that in all great enter- 
prises the risk must be proportionate to the 
results which are sought.” Fatality is but a 
vague and meaningless abstraction to stand for 
a developement of causes and consequences ; 
and it was probably a blind trust in this meta- 
physical nonentity, that misled the Emperor 
into a disregard of the moral defects of the 
diplomatic combinations on which he thought he 
had built his military strength. 

The mission of Bonaparte then, we may con- 
clude, had already ended; and should one, 
even of his name and blood, in virtue of the ex- 
haustless caprice of Fortune, again ascend an 
European throne, its renewal will not the less 
remain a political impossibility. Such, however, 
is clearly not the opinion of Prince Louis, who, 
in publishing ‘ Les Idées Napoléoniennes,’ is 
evidently contemplating an appeal to the Bona- 
partism of France, if not of Europe. He is, 
perhaps, the only member of his family who 
does not despair of its fortunes, and who believes 
in such a feeling as political gratitude. The 
notion is a generous one, and well becomes his 
youth and his position. It is not, therefore, be- 
cause we cannot share it, or agree with the author 
in a multitude of his inferences, that we should 
run a-muck against the volume, and expatiate 
either on its metaphysical character, or on the 
weak places in its general reasoning. We must, 
however, protest against the remnant of vielle- 
garde-ism which winds up the first chapter, and 
in which the author tells France, that “ the day 
will come when, to govern that country, the 
leader must comprehend that its part is, in all 
treaties, to cast its sword of Brennus into the 
scale of civilization.” The day, we trust, is over 
when such appeals to the sword will be listened 
to, either in France or elsewhere in civilized 
Europe. ‘The world, we hope, has learned that 
the sword of Brennus was the sword of a barba- 
rian, and that its weight, so far from forwarding 
civilization, has been, and ever will be, the great 
obstacle to the social progress of society. Al- 
though the work be a partisan’s review of the 
life and actions of Napoleon—the review of a 
loving, zealous, and undoubting believer in the 
Divinity he worships—it still contains very partial 
truths, useful to dwell upon, and many already 
generally forgotten or disregarded. We cannot, 
indeed, think that a brief retrospect of the events 
and opinions of the empire, in whatever spirit 
they are conceived, will be otherwise than pro- 
fitable to a nation so forgetful of the past, and 
consequently so blind to the future, as the present 
generation of Englishmen. We are satisfied, 
indeed, that Prince Louis has taken a wrong 
view of the philosophy of that portion of history 
which he has undertaken to illustrate; but we 
are equally satisfied, that there are many 
“ potent, grave, and reverend signors,” in parlia- 
ment and out, who will be surprised, if they learn 
from his pages that there is such a thing at all 
as a philosophy of history. 





Travels in North America, §c. By the Hon. 
C. A. Murray. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Journey across the Rocky Mountains, §c. 
J. K. Townsend. Philadelphia, Perkins. 
Mr. Murray’s account of the United States is, 
on the whole, more free from prejudice than 
almost any we have lately met with ; he writes 
always with considerate good sense, and in good 
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temper; but he wants the graphic power and 
vigour of Marryat, and his work, therefore, so 
far as its immediate subject is concerned, comes 
before us at a disadvantage. But Mr. Murray 
pushed his researches beyond the beaten track 
of ordinary travellers. When he arrived at 
Fortleavenworth, the western military post of 
the United States, he resolved to accompany a 
party of Pawnees, who chanced to be there, on 
their return to their homes,—situate, we believe, 
on the Platte and its tributaries, which all have 
their sources in the Rocky Mountains. We have 
therefore coupled his work with that of Mr. 
Townsend, who made even a farther excursion 
in the same direction, because we do not intend 
to join company with either party until it has 
reached the borders even of backwood civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Murray’s expedition, it must be ob- 
served, originated in circumstances; but Mr. 
Townsend's was deliberately entered on. Some 
merchants of the United States having formed 
an association, called the Columbia River Fish- 
ing and Trading Company, despatched a party 
overland, to make preparations for the eontem- 
plated establishment; and Mr. Townsend (a 
zealous ornithologist) and his friend, Professor 
Nuttall, of Harvard University (a distinguished 
botanist), resolved to join the expedition, which 
was to start from St. Louis, proceed up the Mis- 
souri, and follow the ordinary route of the fur- 
traders, indicated some time since in our notice 
of Mr. Parker’s volume (No. 575). 

On their arrival at the frontier towns, the 
veteran friends of the several parties soon ini- 
tiated them into all the mysteries of laryettes, 
leather breeches, blanket overcoats, bear-skins, 
white woollen hats, nearly hard enough to resist 
a bullet, for personal use, and of beads, mirrors, 
wampum, and other trifles, as presents for Indian 
friends, including a box or two of vermillion for 
the ladies. Thus equipped, in a sort of rhino- 
ceros costume, Mr. Townsend, whom we shall 
take as our guide, illustrating his narrative by 
occasional reference to Mr. Murray, resolved, 
while the expedition was preparing, to start on 
a short initiatory ramble of some four or five 
hundred miles in advance. It is evidently a 
fine game country, and the ornithologist soon 
feels himself at home. Thus— 

“This morning, we observed large flocks of wild 
pigeons passing over, and on the bare prairies were 
thousands of golden plovers; the ground was often 
literally covered with them for acres. I killed a 
considerable number. They were very fat, and we 
made an excellent meal of them in the evening. The 
prairie hen, or pinnated grouse, is also very numerous, 
but in these situations is shy, and difficult to be pro- 
cured. * * 

“TI rose this morning at daybreak, and in company 
with a long, lanky boy, (a son of the poor widow, our 
hostess,) set to moulding bullets in an old iron spoon, 
and preparing for deer hunting. The boy shouldered 
a rusty rifle, that looked almost antediluvian, and off 
we plodded to a thicket, two miles from the house. 
We soon saw about a dozen fine deer, and the boy, 
clapping his old fire-lock to his shoulder, brought 
down a beautiful doe at the distance of a full hundred 
yards. * * Wethen gave up the pursuit, and turned our 
attention to the turkies, which were rather numerous 
in the thicket. They were shy, as usual, and, when 
started from their lurking places, ran away like deer, 
and hid themselves in the underwood. Occasionally, 
however, they would perch on the high limbs of the 
trees, and then we had some shots at them. Inthe 
course of an hour we killed four.” 

But our travellers, (for Mr. Townsend was 
accompanied by Dr. Nuttall,) are yet on the 
borders of civilization. They still occasionally 
meet with a farm-house, where they are sure to 
be welcome, having first answered all customary 
inquiries ;—and questions, as might naturally be 
supposed, are asked by these poor isolated 
eople in such quick succession, as scarcely to 
allow breathing time :— 





“The first generally asked is,‘ where do you come 
from, gentlemen ?? We frame our answer somewhat 
in the style of Dr. Franklin. ‘We come from Penn. 
sylvania; our names, Nuttall and Townsend; we 
are travelling to Independence on foot, for the pur. 
pose of seeing the country to advantage, and we in. 
tend to proceed from thence across the mountains to 
the Pacific. Have you any mules to sell? The 
last clause generally changes the conversation, and 
saves us trouble.” 

But we resume our sporting diary, for the 
benefit of such of our countrymen as may have a 
thought of crossing the Atlantic, and making a 
hunting-ground for the season of the far West: 

“We found the common gray squirrel,” Mr, 
Townsend observes, “ very abundant in some places, 
particularly in the low bottoms along water courses ; 
in some situations we saw them skipping on almost 
every tree. On last Christmas day, at a squirrel 
hunt in this neighbourhood, about thirty persons 
killed the astonishing number of twelve hundred, be- 
tween the rising and setting of the sun. This may 
seem like useless barbarity, but it is justified by the 
consideration that all the crops of corn in the country 
are frequently destroyed by these animals. This 
extensive extermination is carried on every year, and 
yet it is said that their numbers do not appear to be 
much diminished.” 

Soon after, our travellers reached Boonville, 
which Mr. Townsend and Mr. Murray agree is 
one of the prettiest towns in the Missouri— 

“We saw here,” says the former, “vast numbers 
of the beautiful parrot of this country, (the Psittacus 
carolinensis.) They flew around us in flocks, keep- 
ing a constant and loud screaming, as though they 
would chide us for invading their territory; and the 
splendid green and red of their plumage glancing in 
the sunshine, as they whirled and circled within a 
few feet of us, had a most magnificent appearance, 
They seemed entirely unsuspicious of danger, and 
after being fired at, only huddle closer together, as if 
to obtain protection from each other, and as their 
companions are falling around them, they curve down 
their necks, and look at them fluttering upon the 
ground, as though perfectly at a loss to account for 
so unusual an occurrence. It is a most inglorious 
sort of shooting.” 

At Independence, they found the party with 
which they were to proceed encamped on the 
borders of the river; and traders and trappers, 
old and young, missionaries and philosophers, 
were all obliged to fall to, and lend a zealous hand 
in packing and preparing for the journey. Yet 
Mr. Townsend takes care briefly to observe, that 
“ parroquets are plentiful in the bottom lands; 
two species of squirrel are abundant; and that 
rabbits, turkies, and deer, are often killed by our 
people.” On the 28th of April, the caravan, 
consisting of 70 men and 250 horses, began its 
march :— 

“Captain Wyeth and Milton Sublette took the 
lead, Mr. N. and myself rode beside them ; then the 
men in double file, each leading, with a line, two 
horses heavily laden, and Captain Thing (Captain 
W.’s assistant) brought up the rear. The band of 
missionaries, with their horned cattle, rode along the 
flanks. I frequently sallied out from my station to 
look at and admire the appearance of the cavalcade, 
and as we rode out from the encampment, our horses 
prancing, and neighing, and pawing the ground, it 
was altogether so exciting that I could scarcely con- 
tain myself. Every man in the company seemed to 
feel a portion of the same kind of enthusiasm ; up- 
roarious bursts of merriment, and gay and lively 
songs, were constantly echoing along the line.” 

Several Indian villages were now met with, 
and some trade carried on. On the 12th, the 
scouts reported that they had fallen on the trail 
of a party of whites, which proved to be a rival 
expedition. At night, the camp is thrown into 
confusion, from the horses becoming frightened 
by the straggling Indians, and breaking away. 
The next morning, some Otto Indians come in, 
and there is a probability of a quarrel between 
one of them and an old hunter of the party. 
This man, Richardson, has been some dozen or 
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more years in the mountains, and is especially 

distinguished as a buffalo-hunter. This novel | 
sport now commences, and brings us to Mr. | 
Murray's district. But first, a word or two of 

another variety of game not yet mentioned. On 

May the 19th, it is recorded— 

“The antelopes are very numerous here. There 
js not half an hour during the day in which they are 
not seen, and they frequently permit the party to 
approach very near them. Thisafternoon, two beau- 
tiful does came bounding after us, bleating precisely 
like sheep. The men imitated the call, and they 
came up to within fifty yards of us, and stood still: 
two of the hunters fired, and both fell dead. We 
can now procure as many of these animals as we 
wish, but their flesh is not equal to common venison, 
and is frequently rejected by our people. A number 
are, however, slaughtered every day, from mere wan- 
tonness and love of killing, the greenhorns glorying 
in the sport, like our striplings of the city, in their 
annual murdering of robins and sparrows.” 

Soon after, one of the party brings in a young 
antelope alive :— 

“It was a beautiful and most delicate little crea- 
ture, and in a few days became so tame as to remain 
with the camp without being tied, and to drink, from 
atin cup, the milk which our good missionaries 
8 from their own scanty meals. The men 
christened it * Zip Coon,’ and it soon became familiar 
with its name, running to them when called, and 
exhibiting many evidences of affection and attach- 
ment. It became a great favourite with every one. 
A little pannier of willows was made for it, which 
was packed on the back of a mule, and when the 
camp moved in the mornings, little Zip ran to his 
station beside his long-eared hack, bleating with 
impatience until some one came to assist him in 
mounting.” 

We return now to the commencement of the 
buffalo region. On the 20th, an immense “ gang” 
appears— 

“They were grazing on the opposite side of the 
Platte, quietly as domestic cattle, but as we neared 
them, the foremost winded us, and started hack, and 
the whole herd followed in the wildest confusion, and 
were soon out of sight. There must have been many 
thousands of them. Towards evening, a large band 
of elk came towards us at full gallop, and passed very 
near the party. The appearance of these animals 
produced a singular effect upon our horses, all of 
which became restive, and about half the loose ones 
broke away, and scoured over the plain in full chase 
after the elk.’” 

Next day comes a chase :— 

“ Away went the buffalo, and away went the men, 
hard as they could dash; now the hunters gained 
upon him, and pressed him hard; again the enor- 
mous creature had the advantage, plunging with all 
his might, his terrific horns often ploughing up the 
earth as he spurned it under him. Sometimes he 
would double, and rush so near the horses, as almost 
to gore them with his horns, and in an instant would 
be off in a tangent, and throw his pursuers from the 
track. At length, the poor animal came to bay, and 
made some unequivocal demonstrations of combat ; 
raising and tossing his head furiously, and tearing up 
the ground with his feet. At this moment, a shot 
was fired. The victim trembled like an aspen, and 
fell to his knees, but recovering himself in an instant, 
started again as fast as before. Again the determined 
hunters dashed after him, but the poor bull was 
nearly exhausted—he proceeded but a short distance, 
and stopped again. The hunters approached, rode 
slowly by him, and shot two balls through his body, 
with the most perfect coolness and precision. During 
the race,—the whole of which occurred in full view 
of the party,—the men seemed wild with the ex- 
citement which it occasioned: and when the animal 
fell, a shout rent the air, which startled the antelopes 
by dozens from the bluffs, and sent the wolves howl- 

ing like demons from their lairs.” 

Here is another lively scene :— 

“ Towards evening, on rising a hill, we were sud- 
denly greeted by a sight which seemed to astonish 
even the oldest amongst us. The whole plain, as far 
as the eye could discern, was covered by one enor- 
mous mass of buffalo. Our vision, at the very least 





computation, would certainly extend ten miles, and 


in the whole of this great. space, including about 
eight miles in width from the bluffs to the river bank, | 
there was apparently no vista in the incalculable | 
multitude. It was truly a sight that would have 
excited even the dullest mind to enthusiasm. Our 
party rode up to within a few hundred yards of the 
edge of the herd, before any alarm was communi- 
cated ; then the bulls,—which are always stationed 
around as sentinels,—began pawing the ground, and 
throwing the earth over their heads: in a few mo- 
ments they started in a slow, clumsy canter; but as 
we neared them, they quickened their pace to an 
astonishingly rapid gallop, and in a few minutes 
were entirely beyond the reach of our guns, but were 
still so near, that their enormous horns, and long 
shaggy beards, were very distinctly seen. Shortly 
after we encamped, our hunters brought in the choice 
parts of five.” 

Next morning, not a buffalo was to be seen. 
Mr. Townsend sought an explanation of this 
from Richardson, who told him, from signs 
familiar to his experience, the course they had 
taken, and offered to lead him in pursuit. A 
party was forthwith made up— 

“ About an hour’s brisk trotting carried us to the 
bluffs, and we entered amongst large conical hills 
of yellow clay, intermixed with strata of lime- 
stone, but without the slightest vegetation of any 
kind. We had not ridden a mile before we entered 
upon a plain of sand of great extent, and observed 
ahead vast clouds of dust rising and circling in the 
air as though a tornado or whirlwind were sweeping 
over the earth. ‘Ha!’ said Richardson, ‘ there they 
are ; now let us take the wind of them, and you shall 
see some sport.’ We accordingly went around to 
leeward, and, upon approaching nearer, saw the huge 
animals rolling over and over in the sand with aston- 
ishing agility, enveloping themselves by the exercise 
in a perfect atmosphere of dust; occasionally two of 
the bulls would spring from the ground and attack 
each other with amazing address and fury, retreating 
for ten or twelve feet, and then rushing suddenly 
forward, and dashing their enormous fronts together 
with a shock that seemed annihilating. In these 
rencontres, one of the combatants was often thrown 
back upon his haunches, and tumbled sprawling upon 
the ground; in which case, the victor, with true 
prize-fighting generosity, refrained from persecuting 
his fallen adversary, contenting himself with a hearty 
resumption of his rolling fit, and kicking up the dust 
with more than his former vigour.” 


The Indians have many stratagems for de- 
ceiving and destroying this animal; among 
others, wrapping themselves in skins and furs, 
imitating the noise of calves, &c. Mr. Townsend 
has an incidental illustration of the force with 
which the arrow is shot forth on such occa- 
sions :— 

“While the men were packing the horses, after 
breakfast, I was again engaged with my Indian friend. 
I took his bow and arrows in my hand, and remarked 
that the latter were smeared with blood throughout : 
upon my expressing surprise at this, he told me, by 
signs, that they had passed through the body of the 
buffalo. I assumed a look of incredulity ; the coun- 
tenance of the savage brightened, and his peculiar 
and strange eyes actually flashed with eagerness, as 
he pointed to a dead antelope lying upon the ground 
about forty feet from us, and which one of the guard 
had shot near the camp in the morning. The animal 
lay upon its side with the breast towards us: the 
bow was drawn slightly, without any apparent effort, 
and the arrow flew through the body of the ante- 
lope, and skimmed toa great distance over the plain.” 

This Indian was one of the Grand Pawnees; 
and as Mr. Murray travelled with, and resided 
some weeks with this famous tribe, we shall here 
quote his account of them :— 

“On arriving before Sa-ni-tsa-rish’s lodge, which 
was destined to be my abode for many weeks, I 
naturally cast my eyes around to observe its con- 
struction and arrangements, The result may be 
given in a few words, but the description will be more 
satisfactory and more easily comprehended if it em- 
braces the pitching of the Pawnee tent, or ‘ lodge,’ 
as it is usually termed in the West. On reaching 





the camping-place, which is selected by the grand 


chief (or, in his absence, by the next in rank), the 
senior squaw chooses the spot most agreeable to her 
fancy, and orders the younger women and children, 
who lead the pack-horses and mules (generally from 
five to ten in number, according to the size or wealth 
of the family), to halt; but in making this choice of 
ground, she is restricted within certain limits, and 
those of no great extent, as the Pawnees observe 
great regularity both in their line of march and en- 
campment. I could not ascertain. whether these 
regulations were invariable, or made at the pleasure 
of the chief; but I believe the latter: and that on 
leaving their winter, or stationary villages, he issues 
the general orders on this subject, which are observed 
during the season or the expedition ; at any rate, 
they never varied during my stay among them. 
They move in three parallel bodies; the left wing 
consisting of part of the Grand Pawnees and the 
Tapages ; the centre of the remaining Grand Paw- 
nees; and the right of the Republicans. It is need. 
less to say that these names of the different Pawnee 
tribes are given by the French traders according to 
their absurd fancies; but the Indian appellations by 
which the Tapages (Républiques), &c. are known, 
could convey no idea of distinction, and consequently 
I shall adhere to those by which they are known 
through the Missouri country. * * All these bodies 
move in ‘Indian file,’ though of course in the min- 
gled mass of men, women, children, and pack-horses, 
it was not very regularly observed ; nevertheless, on 
arriving at the halting-place, the party to which I 
belonged invariably camped at the eastern extremity 
of the village, the great chief in the centre, and the 
Républiques on the western side; and this arrange- 
ment was kept so well, that, after I had been a few 
days with them, I could generally find our lodge in 
a new encampment with very little trouble, although 
the village consisted of about six hundred of them, 
all nearly similar in appearance. Now, to return to 
our squaws, whom we left in the act of preparing to 
pitch the tent. They first unpack and unsaddle the 
horses, which are given to a boy to drive off to their 
grass and water: they then arrange all their bales, 
saddles, &c. in a semi-circular form, and pile them 
from two to three feet high. Around the exterior of 
these they drive into the ground eight or ten curved 
willow rods, from two to three feet distant from each 
other, but all firmly bound by leather thongs to 
four large upright poles, that form the front of the 
lodge, and along which run transverse willow rods, 
to which the extremities of the curved ones are fas- 
tened. When the frame, or skeleton, is thus finished, 
they stretch the cover (made of buffalo hides, sewed 
together) tight over the whole, leaving an aperture 
for entrance and egress in the centre of the front; 
and in fine weather, the whole front open. This is 
an accurate description of a Pawnee summer-lodge ; 
but, of course, the dimensions vary according to the 
number and wealth of the families residing therein. 
* © From the foregoing, it will be easily understood 
that the bales of cloth, maize, skins, and whatever 
other property they possess, form the back of the 
tent. Each occupant, from the chief to the lowest 
in rank, has his assigned place: sleeps upon his own 
blanket, or buffalo robe; has his bow and quiver 
suspended over his head; his saddle, bridle, and 
laryettes, &c. behind his back ; and thus little con- 
fusion prevails, although each individual has only 
just room to sit or lie at full length. Before the 
tent a kind of shield is raised, upon three poles 
pyramidically placed, on which is the device of the 
chief, by which his tent is to be recognised. Let not 
the Heralds’ College imagine that the use of * armo- 
rial bearings’ is confined to the descendants of Nor- 
man barons, or of European or Moorish chivalry ! 
The Gael of the highlands of Scotland is as proud 
of his clan-spring of heather, holly, or juniper; and 
the Pawnee of his beaver-skin, bunch of feathers, or 
quiver, shield-device, as the Douglas of his bleeding 
heart, or the Percy and Talbot of their threatening 
monarch of the woods. * * In the interior of the 
tent, and generally about the centre of its concave, 
is suspended the ‘ medicine,’ which is most carefully 
and religiously preserved. If this word ‘ medicine’ 
(as it is used by the French and Indian traders, with 
all the western and southern Indians,) is only half 
as vague, unsatisfactory, and mysterious to any 
luckless wight, whose evil genius has imposed upon 
him the task of reading these pages, as it is to me, 
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(and I might add, to the Indians themselves,) let 
him not hope to find any further elucidation of the 
riddle, nor attempt to fathom this verbal and ideal 
chaos. Under the head of ‘medicine,’ the Indians 
comprise, not only its own healing department, but 
everything connected with religion or superstition ; 
all omens, all relics, and everything extraordinary or 
supernatural. Thus, in one Indian language, the 
Deity is called the ‘ Big-Medicine-Man ;’ tne horse 
(which animal was once an object of their terror and 
astonishment, vide * Conquest of Florida,’ &c.) the 
*medicine-quadruped ;> and in another, a gun is 
called a medicine-weapon.’ Among the Pawnees, 
the priests, and doctors, and all the medicine depart- 
ment, have their respective offices and tents. Part 
of the buffalo meat is always set apart for the 
medicine (theoretically, to be consecrated to the 
Great Spirit ; practically, to be eaten up by these 
charlatans, like Baal’s priests of old). Then there 
are medicine-flags, medicine-pipes, medicine-robes, 
medicine-ceremonies ; and, lastly, the medicine-bag, 
wherein are contained arrow-heads, with which their 
fathers have killed a foe, scalps, and any other simi- 
larly precious ancestral relics, 

“In this tent I now established myself, spread my 
bear-skin, hung up my rifle; and, with my saddle- 
bags for a pillow, prepared for the ‘coming on of 
grateful evening mild.’ It is not easy, in a situation 
so curious and strange, to court ‘tired nature’s 
sweet restorer.’ Moreover, I found that among the 
Pawnees, Silence was not among the Goddesses of 
the Night,—imprimis, the two children in the tent 
were extremely ill with the hooping-cough ; besides 
which, they were very ill-tempered, and both com- 
pletely spoiled; so that sometimes they were utter- 
ing the groans and cries of real suffering, at others, 
would scream with the utmost power of their lungs, 
till their mother rose, and gave tiem anything they 
might fancy. In the second place, the loquacity of 
the ladies knew no bounds; and they seemed deter- 
mined to indemnify themselves for the temporary 
silence which the labours of the day imposed upon 
them. My ear was just becoming accustomed to 
these shrill and varied vibrations of the human 
tongue, and I was just about to fall to sleep, when I 
was aroused by a distant howl, as I thought, of a 
wolf. It came on nearer and nearer, louder and 
louder, till at length the wild, tumultuous, and 
many-mingled ery swelled into such a volume of 
sound as it is impossible to describe ; and if I could 
describe it, I could scarcely expect it to obtain cre- 
dence. But first, let any doubter recall to mind 
some night when he may have been sleepless and 
feverish,_perhaps a chained watch-dog began to 
* bay the moon,’ and perhaps some canine neighbours 
caught up and prolonged the strain,—and he may 
remember the musical effect produced by this sere- 
nade! Now let me inform him, that in our village 
there were more than six hundred tents, and that 
each tent owned, upon an average, seven dogs, so 
that there were upwards of four thousand dogs in 
the encampment, all of them mongrels and curs, 
very slightly differing from the wolf in appearance, 
and scarcely at all in voice. In this nightly howl 
they all join (at least, of all those round our tent, I 
could not see one exception): and, having now 
faithfully described the cause, it is needless to suggest, 
even to the most sluggish imagination, the grand 
effect of a dog-chorus, at midnight, in the Pawnee 
village !” 

Mr. Murray and Mr. Townsend both speak 
of an extensive track of barren and desolate 
country between the Kanzasand the Platte :— 

“In this waste (says Mr. Murray) there was not 
either bird or beast to be seen, except prairie dogs. 
I do not know how these little animals obtained this 
absurd appellation, as they do not bear the smallest 
resemblance to the canine species, either in forma- 
tion or habits. In size, they vary extremely, but in 
general they are not larger than a squirrel, and not 
unlike one in appearance, except that they want his 
bushy tail ; the head is also somewhat rounder. They 
burrow under the light soil, and throw it up round 
the entrance to their dwelling like the English 
rabbit: on this little mound they generally sit, 
chirping and chattering to one another, like two 
neighbour-gossips in a village. Their number is in- 
credible, and their cities (for they deserve no less a 





name) full of activity and bustle. * * The whole 
plain was also covered with owls; each hole seemed 
to be the residence of an owl and a prairie dog ; and 
this apparently discrepant couple lived together 
united in the bonds (not of matrimony) but of friend- 
ship. I have been often told that rattlesnakes are 
also admitted into the same dwelling, but to the 
truth or untruth of this I cannot speak from personal 
observation.” + 

Soon after, troops of wild horses appear; and 
Mr. Murray gives a vivid sketch of what is ex- 
pressively called a Stampedo :— 

“ About an hour after the usual time at which the 
horses were brought in for the night, hobbled, and 
otherwise secured near the tents and fires of their 
respective owners, an indistinct sound arose, like the 
muttering of distant thunder. As it approached it 
became mingled with the howling of all the dogs in 
the encampment, and with the shouts and yells of 
the Indians. In coming nearer, it rose high above 
all these accompaniments, and resembled the lashing 
of a heavy surf upon a beach. On and on it rolled 
towards us, and partly from my own hearing, partly 
from the hurried words and actions of the tenants of 
our lodge, I gathered that it must be the fierce and 
uncontrollable gallop of thousands of panic-stricken 
horses. As this living torrent drew nigh, I sprang 
to the front of the tent, seized my favourite riding- 
mare, and, in addition to the hobbles which confined 
her, twisted the long laryette round her fore-legs, 
then led her immediately in front of the fire, hoping 
that the excited and maddened flood of horses would 
divide, and pass on each side of it. * * As the gal- 
lopping mass drew nigh, our horses began to snort, 
prick up their ears, and then to tremble; and, when 
it burst upon us, they became completely ungovern- 
able from terror. All broke loose and joined their 
affrighted companions, except my mare, which strug- 
gled with the fury of a wild beast, and I only retain- 
ed her by using all my strength, and at last throwing 
her on her side. On went the maddened troop, 
trampling, in their headlong speed, over skins, dried 
meat, &c., and throwing down some of the smaller 
tents. They were soon lost in the darkness of night 
and in the wilds of the prairie, and nothing more 
was heard of them save the distant yelping of the 
curs who continued their ineffectual pursuit. This 
is a Stampedo, and is one of the most extraordinary 
scenes I have ever witnessed, as may easily be ima- 
gined by any one who reflects that this race of terror 
is run in darkness, only partially lighted by the fitful 
glare of half-extinguished fires, and that it is more- 
over run by several thousand steeds, driven by terror 
to ungovernable madness.” 

Here we take leave of Mr. Murray, and pro- 
ceed onwards with Mr. Townsend. We are now 
on the Sweet-Water, a branch of the Platte :— 

“ We saw here great numbers of a beautiful brown 
and white avocet, (the Recurvirostra Americana of 
ornithologists). These fine birds were so tame as to 
allow a very near approach, running slowly before 
our party, and scarcely taking wing at the report of a 
gun. They frequent the marshy plains in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and breed here. On the 10th, 
about ninety miles to the west, we had a striking 
view of the Wind-river Mountains. They are almost 
wholly of a dazzling whiteness, being covered thickly 
with snow, and the lofty peaks seem to blend them- 
selves with the dark clouds which hang over them. 
This chain gives rise to the sources of the Missouri, 
the Colorado of the West, and Lewis’s River of the 
Columbia, and is the highest land on the continent 
of North America. We saw, to-day, a small flock of 
the hairy sheep of the Rocky Mountains, the big- 
horn of the hunters, (Ovis montana). We exerted 
ourselves in vain to shoot them. They darted from 
us, and hid themselves amongst the inaccessible cliffs, 
so that none but a chamois hunter might pretend to 
reach them. Richardson says that he has frequently 
killed them, but he admits that it is dangerous and 
wearisome sport ; and when good beef is to be found 

+t “The little animal here described is called by Ord 
and other Western naturalists, the Louisiana Marmot, or 
Arctomys; the owl ioned is the Coquimbo owl, the 
same as the species found in South America, with similar 
habits of burrowing (Strix cunicularia), and feeds upon 
grasshoppers and insects. The rattlesnake, which is said 
sometimes to join company with this singular pair, is the 
Crotalus tergeminus. See ‘ Long’s Expedition,’ vol. i. 
p. 499; vol. ii, p. 37.” 











upon the plains, men are not anxious to risk thei 
necks for a meal of mutton. In the afternoon, one 
of our men had a somewhat perilous adventure witha 
grizzly bear. He saw the animal crouching his huge 
frame in some willows which skirted the river, and 
approaching on horseback to within twenty y 
fired upon him. The bear was only slightly wounded 
by the shot, and with a fierce growl of angry malig. 
nity, rushed from his cover, and gave chase. 
horse happened to be a slow one, and for the distance 
of half a mile, the race was hard contested; the bear 
frequently approaching so near the terrified anima] 
as to snap at his heels.” 

On the 19th of June, the party arrived at the 
Green River, or Colorado of the West, the ren- 
dezvous of the prairie trappers. For some time, 
the travellers had suffered from want of water; 
their food, too, was getting scanty, and their 
horses were thoroughly jaded. Mr. Townsend, 
who was not only weary, but ill, describes the 
spot as “lovely,” the pasture abundant, the 
waters clear and cool, the river full of fine trout 
and grayling, and the hills and valleys alive 
with buffaloes, antelopes, and elk ; but what was 
still more to the taste of our ornithologist— 

* Another kind of game, a beautiful bird, the size 
of a half-grown turkey, called the cock of the plains, 
(Tetrao urophaseanus). We first met with this 
noble bird about two days’ journey east of Green 
river, in flocks, or packs, of fifteen or twenty, and so 
exceedingly tame, as to allow an approach to within 
a few feet, running before our horses like domestic 
fowls, and not unfrequently hopping under their 
bellies, while the men amused themselves by striking 
out their feathers with their riding whips.” 

The camp, however, from the following de- 
scription, was not exactly the place for an in- 
valid :— 

“Our camp is crowded with a heterogeneous as. 
semblage of visitors. The principal of these are 
Indians, of the Nez Percé, Banneck and Shoshoné 
tribes, who come with the furs and peltries which 
they have been collecting at the risk of their lives 
during the past winter and spring, to trade for am- 
munition, trinkets, and ‘ fire water.’ There is, in 
addition to these, a great variety of personages 
amongst us; most of them calling themselves white 
men, French-Canadians, half-breeds, &c., their 
colour nearly as dark, and their manners wholly as 
wild, as the Indians with whom they constantly asso. 
ciate. These people, with their obstreperous mirth, 
their whooping, and howling, and quarrelling, added 
to the mounted Indians, who are constantly dashing 
into and through our camp, yelling like fiends, the 
barking and baying of savage wolf-dogs, and the in. 
cessant cracking of rifles and carbines, render our 
camp a perfect bedlam.” 

This disorder was aggravated by the custom 
of here indulging the men with rum ad libitum: 
no matter what the cost, 

“Tt is sold to the men at three dollars the pint! 
Tobacco, of very inferior quality, such as could be 
purchased in Philadelphia at about ten cents per 
pound, here brings two dollars! and everything else 
in proportion. There is no coin in circulation, and 
these articles are therefore paid for by the indepen- 
dent mountain-men, in beaver skins, buffalo robes, 
&c.; and those who are hired to the companies, 
have them charged against their wages. I was 
somewhat amused to-day by observing one of our 
newly hired men enter the tent, and order, with the 
air of a man who knew he would not be refused, 
twenty dollars worth of rum, and ten dollars worth of 
sugar, to treat two of his companions who were 
about leaving the rendezvous!” 

On the 2nd of July, the party moved forward, 
man and horse in the best condition, having 
now an accession of thirty Indians, ‘ with wives, 
children, and dogs.” They were also joined here 
by Captain Stewart and Mr. Ashworth, English 
gentlemen “travelling for amusement, and in 
search of adventure”! The former had been 
already a year among the mountains! The party 
were now refreshed with fine large wild goose- 
berries and currants—an agreeable accompani- 


ment, we can readily suppose, to dried buffalo, 
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without bread. Manifest proofs of volcanic action 
were now everywhere visible :— 

“Qn the wide plain, we observed large sunken 
spots, some of them of great extent, surrounded by 
walls of lava, indicating the existence, at some very 
ancient date, of active craters. On the side of the 
hills are high walls of lava and basaltic dykes, and 
many large and dark caves are formed by the juxta- 
position of the enormous masses. 

Such of our young sportsmen as may have 
entertained a thought of beating these Transat- 
lantic covers, must understand, that wild beasts 
are not the only animals to be feared; there are 
certain savages called Blackfeet, sworn foes to 
white men, who traverse these regions, and can 
“smell the blood of an Englishman” afar off. 
The origin of their hostility can be easily ima- 
gined, but does not appear to be known. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it is kept alive 
by incessant provocations from hunters, traders, 
and trappers; the following anecdote may be 
received as proof :— 

“ On ascending a hill this morning, Captain Wyeth, 
who was at the head of the company, suddenly espied 
an Indian stealing cautiously along the summit, and 
evidently endeavouring to conceal himself. Cap- 
tain W. directed the attention of M‘Kay to the 
crouching figure, who, the moment he caught a 
glimpse of him, exclaimed, in tones of joyful asto- 
nishment, ‘ a Blackfoot, by ——_!” and clapping spurs 
to his horse, tore up the hill with the most frantic 
eagerness, with his rifle poised in his hand ready for 
ashot. The Indian disappeared over the hill like 
a lightning flash, and in another second, M‘Kay 
was also out of sight, and we could hear the rapid 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs in hot pursuit after the 
fugitive. Several of the men, with myself, followed 
after; but when we arrived at the hill-top, M‘Kay 
was gone, though we saw the track of his horse pass- 
ing down the side of it, and we traced him into a 
dense thicket about a quarter of a mile distant. 
Several of our hardy fellows entered this thicket, and 
beat about for some time in various directions, but 
nothing could they see either of M‘Kay or the Indian, 
In the mean time, the party passed on, and my ap- 
prehensions were fast settling into a certainty that 
our bold companion had found the death he had so 
rashly courted, when I was inexpressibly relieved by 
hearing the crackling of the bushes near, which was 
immediately followed by the appearance of the miss- 
ing man himself. He was in an excessively bad 
humour, and grumbled audibly about the * Blackfoot 
rascal getting off in that cowardly fashion,’ without 
at all heeding the congratulations which I was shower- 
ing upon him for his almost miraculous escape. He 
was evidently not aware of having been peculiarly 
exposed, and was regretting, like the hunter who loses 
his game by a sudden shift of wind, that his human 
prey had escaped him.” 

The Blackfeet, says Mr. Townsend, are, per- 
haps, the only Indians who do not fear the power, 
and who refuse to acknowledge the superiority 
of the white man; and though so often beaten 
in conflicts with them, even by their own mode 
of warfare, and generally with numbers vastly 
inferior, their indomitable courage and perse- 
verance still urge them on to renewed attempts. 
Often around the evening watch-fires wild 
tales were told of this tribe by the old hunter 
Richardson. 

On the 14th of July, the party pitched their 
tents on the noble Shoshoné, or Snake River; 

and on the 23rd, they arrived at a stockade, 
called Fort Hall. Here some of the party sepa- 
rated, that they might travel more at leisure, for 
the benefit of the horned cattle which they were 
driving to the proposed settlement on the banks 
of the Columbia. On the 6th of August, Mr. 
Townsend bid adieu to Fort Hall. His route 
now, for some days, traversed the hunting 
grounds of the Blackfeet, and he thought himself 
fortunate in not meeting with them. Privations 
now became somewhat serious :— 

“We had no flour, nor vegetables of any kind, 
and our meat may be aptly compared to dry chips, 





breaking short off in our fingers. © * We were 
moving this morning with the dawn, and travelled 
steadily the whole day, over one of the most arid 
plains we have seen, covered thickly with jagged 
masses of lava, and twisted wormwood bushes. Both 
horses and men were jaded to the last degree: the 
former from the rough, and at times almost impass- 
able nature of the track, and the latter from exces- 
sive heat and parching thirst. We saw not a drop 
of water during the day, and our only food was 
the dried meat before spoken of, which we car- 
ried, and chewed like biscuits as we travelled. * * 
The air feels like the breath of a sirocco, the tongue 
becomes parched and horny, and the mouth, nose, 
and eyes are incessantly assailed by the fine pulver- 
ized lava, which rises from the ground with the least 
breath of air. * * Occasionally we would pass a 
ravine or gorge in the hills, by which one side of the 
plain was bounded, and up this some of the men 
would steer, leaping over blocks of lava, and breaking 
a path through the dense bushes; but the poor 
searcher soon returned, disheartened and wo-begone, 
and those who had waited anxiously to hear his 
cheering call, announcing success, passed onward 
without a word. One of our men, a mulatto, after 
failing in a forage of this sort, cast himself resolutely 
from his horse to the ground, and declared that he 
would lie there till he died ; ‘there was no water in 
the cursed country, and he might as well die here as 
go farther.’ Some of us tried to infuse a little courage 
into him, but it proved of no avail, and each was too 
much occupied with his own particular grief to use 
his tongue much in persuasion ; so we left him to his 
fate. Soon after night-fall, some signs of water were 
seen in a small valley to our left, and, upon ascend- 
ing it, the foremost of the party found a delightful 
little cold spring; but they soon exhausted it, and 
then commenced, with axes and knives, to dig it out 
and enlarge it. By the time that Mr. N. and myself 
arrived, they had excavated a large space which was 
filled to overflowing with muddy water. We did not 
wait for it to settle; however, but throwing ourselves 
flat upon the ground, drank until we were ready to 
burst. * * Poor Jim, the mulatto man, was found 
by one of the people, who went back in search of 
him, lying where he had first fallen, and either in a 
real or pretended swoon, still obstinate about dying, 
and scarcely heeding the assurances of the other, 
that water was within a mile of him. He was, how- 
ever, at length dragged and carried into the camp, 
and soused head foremost into the mud puddle, 
where he guzzled and guzzled until his eyes seemed 
ready to burst from his head, and he was lifted out 
and laid dripping and flaccid upon the ground.” 


This part of the journey was more than usually 
fatiguing ; and it was not without difficulty that 
they passed the mountains. Exploring parties 
more than once ascended beyond the line of 
vegetation, but without discovering a track. On 
one occasion, Capt. Wyeth— 

“ Was walking on a ridge which sloped from the 
top at an angle of about forty degrees, and termi- 
nated, at its lower part, in a perpendicular precipice 
of a thousand or twelve hundred feet. He was 
moving along in the snow cautiously, near the lower 
edge, in order to attain a more level spot beyond, 
when his feet slipped, and he fell, Before he could 
attempt to fix himself firmly, he slid down the decli- 
vity till within a few feet of the frightful precipice. 
At the instant of his fall, he had the presence of 
mind to plant the rifle which he held in one hand, 
and his knife which he drew from the scabbard with 
the other, into the snow, and, as he almost tottered 
on the verge, he succeeded in checking himself, and 
holding his body perfectly still. He then gradually 
moved, first the rifle and then the knife, backward 
up the slanting hill behind him, and fixing them 
firmly, drew up his body parallel to them. In this 
way he moved slowly and surely until he had gained 
his former station, when, without further difficulty, 
he succeeded in reaching the more level land.” 


Fortunately, they at length fell on an “ Indian 
trail, which led them safely over.’ Some of the 
rivers now passed, Mr. Townsend says, “ are 
literally crowded with salmon.” The remaining 
incidents of the journey are of the same character 
as the past; at length, the party approaches its 





destination. We meet with indications of this on 
the 2nd of September, when there is some talk 
among the amateurs about personal appearance. 
It was then decided, that they looked collec- 
tively and individually more like heathens than 
Christian gentlemen, and that they had looked 
so and lived so long enough :— 

“So Mr. N’s razor was fished out from its hiding 
place in the bottom of his trunk, and in a few mi- 
nutes our encumbered chins lost their long-cherished 
ornaments ; we performed our ablutions in the river, 
arrayed ourselves in clean linen, trimmed our long 
hair, and then arranged our toilet before a mirror, 
with great self-complacence and satisfaction. * * 
Having nothing prepared for dinner to-day, I strolled 
along the stream above the camp, and made a meal 
on rose-buds, of which I collected an abundance ; 
and on returning, I was surprised to find Mr. N. and 
Captain T. picking the last bones of a bird which 
they had cooked. Upon inquiry, I ascertained that 
the subject wasan unfortunate ow! which I had killed 
in the morning, and had intended to preserve, as a 
specimen. The temptation was too great to be 
resisted by the hungry Captain and naturalist, and 
the bird of wisdom lost the immortality which he 
might otherwise have acquired.” 

The next day, they somewhat unexpectedly 
reached Fort Walla-Walla, a station of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which those who re- 
member our notice of Mr. Parker’s Journal 
need no further account of. Hence they push- 
ed forward, by water, to Fort Vancouver—a 
voyage, however, not without difficulties, from 
head-winds, storms, and rapids; indeed, one 
canoe was stove in, and another so badly split, 
that she would not float, and the party & to 
travel some distance through an almost impass- 
able Indian trail, and carry their wet and heavy 
baggage:— 

“ In ascending and descending the steep and slip. 
pery hill, a single mis-step,” says Mr. ‘Townsend, 
* was certain to throw us into the mud, and bruise us 
upon the sharp rocks which were planted all around. 
This accident occurred several times with us all. 
Over this most miserable of all roads, with the cold 
rain dashing and pelting upon us during the whole 
time, until we felt as though we were frozen to the 
very marrow, did we all have to travel and return 
four separate times, before our baggage was properly 
deposited. It was by far the most fatiguing, cheer- 
less, and uncomfortable business in which I was ever 
engaged, and truly glad was I to lie down at night 
on the cold, wet ground, wrapped in my blankets, 
out of which I had just wrung the water, and I think 
I never slept more soundly or comfortably than that 
night.” 

“T could not at this moment,” says Mr. 
Townsend, “ but recollect the last injunction of 
my grandmother, not to sleep in damp beds.” 


However, there is an end of most things, and, 
on the 16th of September, our travellers arrived 
at Fort Vancouver. This Mr. ‘Townsend calls 
‘the end of our journey,” which had occupied 
six months and three days! We are happy to 
leave him in such comfortable quarters, and to 
add his testimony to that of Mr. Parker, as to 
the character of the British establishment just 
mentioned :— 

“On the beach in front of the fort, we were met 
by Mr. Lee, the missionary, and Dr. John M*Lough- 
lin, the chief factor, and Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay posts in this vicinity. The Doctor requested us to 
consider his house our home, provided a separate 
room for our use, a servant to wait upon us, and fur- 
nished us with every convenience which we could 
possibly wish for. I shall never cease to feel grate- 
ful to him for his disinterested kindness to the poor 
houseless and travel-worn strangers.” 

Mr. Townsend subsequently proceeded to the 
Sandwich Islands, and returned home round 
Cape Horn, stopping at Valparaiso, and reached 
Philadelphia towards the close of 1837, after an 
absence of nearly four years. 
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The Life of James Watt. 

{Second Notice.] 
We return with pleasure to this biography. 
Felicity of illustration and raciness of narrative 
give to a history of pumps, pistons, and steam- 
engines a more than ordinary share of inter- 
est. The constructor of boilers, furnaces, and 
condensers, is converted into the hero of a 
tale. Watt appears to have been represented 
hitherto too much in the light of a mere mecha- 
nician. We have admired his inventive tact, 
and his fertility of resource; and of examples 
of these this work is full. But we find in Mr. 
Watt much to dwell upon with admiration in 
other than his mechanical capacities. We find 
him as an amiable and affectionate family man, 
showing an example of that admirable union—a 
good head with a good heart. His intellect it- 
self was by no means the one-sided thing it has 
been represented. This document is important 
for the public announcement of Watt as the dis- 
coverer of the compusition of water,—a discovery 
hitherto awarded only to Cavendish and Lavoi- 
sier. The introduction of the modern process of 
bleaching by chlorine, in this country, is also 
due to Watt. ‘The fine arts received from Mr. 
Watt the instrument for copying statues; the 
modern copying press for letters, and the double 
pen, are also his inventions. We shall devote 
this notice to translating rapidly and freely the 
passages which illustrate those qualities of head 
and heart, and those discoveries for which Watt 
has been hitherto little valued or known. 

Watt married, in 1764, his cousin, Miss Miller. 
She was a woman of accomplished mind, and whose 
cheerful disposition, unchanging sweetness, and lively 
humour dispelled from the mind of this celebrated 
engineer that apathy, dejection, and misanthropy 
which a nervous malady and the injustice of man- 
kind might have rendered fatal. Had it not been 
for Miss Miller, Watt would never have given to the 
public his beautiful inventions. Four children, two 
girls and two boys, were the fruit of this union. Mrs. 
Watt died in childbed of a third boy, who did not 
survive: her husband was at that time engaged in 
the north of Scotland, with the plans of the Caledo- 
nian canal. Why am I not permitted to put down 
here, in all their naiveté, some lines from the journal 
in which he inscribed each day his most secret 
thoughts, his hopes, his fears? Why cannot I show 
him to you, after his misfortunes, stopping once more 
at the threshold of the house where the “ wonted 
welcome” no longer waited the returning husband,— 
arrested there, and rivetted to the spot by the dire 
conviction that he was not again to embrace there 
the “comfort of his life’? Perhaps the correct 
delineation of a grief so profound would silence for 
ever those dry framers of systems who, in the face of 
a thousand shining exceptions, deny the amiable 
qualities of the heart to every man whose intellect 
is stored with the fruitful, sublime, and eternal truths 
of accurate science. 

After a few years of widowhood, Watt had again 
the happiness to find in a Miss Macgregor, a com- 
panion worthy of him, in variety of talent, correctness 
of judgment, and strength of mind. 

All who had the happiness to be personally ac- 
quainted with our confrére will be ready to admit 
that the qualities of his heart were only surpassed 
by those of hisintellect. Candour perfectly infantile, 
the utmost simplicity of manner, love of justice 
amounting to fastidious scrupulosity, inexhaustible 
benevolence—these were the characteristics which 
left behind him, in Scotland and in England, recol- 
lections never to be effaced. Watt, of a disposition 
so well regulated and so sweet, bristled up with in- 
dignation, on the instant that any one in his presence 
did injustice to the claims of any inventor—when, 
more especially, any paltry sycophant wished to 
deck himself in the plundered plumes of another’s 
merit. Whole hours of animated discussion did not 
appear to him too much to devote to advocating the 
cause of modest inventors despoiled of their just rights 
by plagiarists, or permitted to fall into unmerited 
neglect by an ungrateful and indiscriminating public. 

Tf our fellow Academician had wished it, he could 


By M. Arago. 





easily have made himself a name among the writers 
of romance. In the society of his intimate friends, he 
never missed an opportunity of illustrating his conver- 
sation by anecdotes of the terrible, the touching, or 
the ridiculous. The minute details of his stories, the 


| odd names by which he designated his personages,— 


his detailed description of country-seats, of castles, 
and forests, and caverns, to which the scene was ne- 
cessarily transported, gave to his improvisations so 
great an air of truth, that one would have reproached 
himself for entertaining the slightest suspicion of 
their authenticity. On one occasion, Watt found 
great difficulty in extricating his personages from the 
labyrinth in which he had entangled them by his 
complicated plot. One of his friends observed the 
unusual number of pinches of snuff with which the 
romancer attempted to legitimise an unusual number 
of pauses, so as to give him time for considering, and 
addressed to him the following indiscreet question— 
“Are you at random telling us a fiction of your 
brain ?”“ Your doubt astonishes me,” retorted the 
old man; “ for the twenty years which I have had 
the honour of passing my evenings with you, I have 
done nothing else. Is it possible that you would 
make of me a mere emulator of Robertson or 
Hume, when the thing I was aspiring to has.been to 
tread, though at a humble distance, the footsteps of 
the Princess Scheherazade, of the Thousand and One 
Nights?” 

After giving an account of the fine statues of 
Watt erected in this country, M. Arago enters 
upon the discussion of the comparative rank 
that military achievements and intellectual vic- 
tories bear to each other. This episode con- 
tains an original anecdote of Napoleon, now, we 
believe, made public for the first time. 

Thus have we reckoned five grand statues raised, 
in a short period, to the memory of Watt. Must we 
confessit, thishomage of filial piety, of public gratitude, 
has excited dissatisfaction in the minds of some, who, 
stationary themselves, hoped to stem the progress of 
knowledge—the march of centuries. Were we to 
believe them, warriors, magistrates, ministers, alone, 
would have right to statues. I do not know whether 
Homer, Aristotle, Descartes, or Newton, would ap+ 
pear to our modern Aristarchuses worthy of a simple 
bust, but most assuredly they would refuse the most 
modest medallion to the Papins, the Vancausons, 
the Watts, the Arkwrights, and other mechanicians, 
unknown, perhaps, in a certain sphere, but whose re- 
nown will go on increasing from age to age, with the 
progress of knowledge. Since such heresies are given 
to the broad light, we must not disdain to refute 
them. It is not without some show of reason that 
the public has been designated “ a sponge for preju- 
dices ;” but prejudices are like weeds—the slightest 
effort is sufficient to extirpate them, if taken at their 
origin ; they offer great resistance, however, when 
once time is allowed them to grow to maturity, and 
to embrace in their tendrils all that come within their 
reach. 

In the following discussion let us lay aside entirely 
the question of moral worth, and submit to the test 
of conscientious criticism the personal claims of the 
winners of battles; and, after making a proper allow- 
ance for chance, many pretended heroes will appear 
little worthy of their pompous titles. In order to 
escape the reproach of my own incompetence to this 
discussion, I shall adduce the evidence of men, them- 
selves renowned in war, to show the extent to which 
they appreciated these intellectual achievements—to 
which we shall see they never assigned secondary 
rank ; and in order to supply the place of number 
and novelty in the authorities to be quoted, I shall 
endeavour to make up for them by the brilliancy of 
their reputation: I shall quote Alexander, Pompey, 
Cesar, and Napoleon. 

The commanders of antiquity being in turn 
dwelt upon, M. Arago proceeds to speak of 
Napoleon. 

And now, as our time is limited, I shall neither 
adduce the celebrated proclamations under the 
shadow of the Egyptian pyramids, by the “ Mem- 
ber of the Institute,” General-in-chief of the army 
of the. East, nor the treaties of peace in which 
the monuments of art and science were the price 
of ransom of the conquered nations—nor the pro- 
found esteem with which the general, when he 


became general, did not cease to regard Lagrange, 

Laplace, Monge, Berthollet, nor the wealth and 
| honour which he heaped upon them. One anec. 
| dote, little known, will go much more directly 
| to prove my point. All the world remembers the 
decennial prizes. The four classes of the Institute 
had given rapid sketches of science, letters, and arts, 
The presidents and secretaries were successively 
called to read them to Napoleon, in the presence of 
the great dignitaries of the empire and the counsellors 
of state. The 27th of February, 1808, the turn of 
the French Academy arrives. As may be supposed, 
the assembly of that day was even more numerous 
than usual, for who is there that does not think him- 
self in matters of taste a competent judge ? Chénier 
opens the address; he is listened to with profound 
silence ; but suddenly the emperor interrupts, and 
his hand upon his heart, his body bent forward, and 
his voice tremulous with emotion, “’Tis too much, 
gentlemen !” cried he, “ you overwhelm me, I want 
terms to express to you my gratitude!” 

I leave you to divine the astonishment of the 
many courtiers witnesses of this scene—they who 
from one pitch of adulation to another, had at last 
arrived at saying to their master without his seeming 
astonished, “ When God created Napoleon he found 
it necessary to rest himself!” But what were the 
words which went so directly home to the very heart 
of Napoleon ?—here are the words :— 

“Tn the camp where, removed from the discords of 
the interior of this kingdom, the national glory con. 
tinues to shine with cloudless brilliance, there has 
arisen a new eloquence, till now unknown among 
modern nations. It must be admitted, that when 
we read in the writings of ancient times the harangues 
of the most renowned commanders, we often confine 
our admiration to the talent and ingenuity of the his- 
torian. Here the possibility of doubt is removed ; the 
proofs are before us; history has nothing to do but to 
collect them. They issued forth from the army of 
Italy—these beautiful proclamations, where the con. 
queror of Lodi and Arcola created at the same mo- 
ment a new art of war, and that military eloquence 
of which he continues the model.” 

On the 28th of February, the morning of the cele- 
brated meeting of which I have thus given the ac- 
count, the Moniteur with its usual fidelity, published 
a reply of the emperor to the discourse of Chénier. 
That reply was cold, guarded, insipid; it had all the 
characteristics, or, as some would say, all the requi- 
sites of an official document. As regards the incident 
I have narrated, it took not the slightest notice of it 
—how wretched this paltering to ruling opinion, to 
the leanings of the aristocracy! The master of the 
world, to make use of the expression of Pliny, 
yielding for a moment to his heartfelt sentiments, 
lowered the badges of dignity before those literary 
honours which the Academy awarded him. 

These reflections on the comparative rank of the 
soldier and the savant, although chiefly suggested by 
what has come under our own observation, is by no 
means inapplicable to Watt's own country. I tra- 
velled, not long ago, through England and Scotland, 
and the kind hospitality with which I was met, en- 
abled me to put those dry, straight-forward, search- 
ing questions, which could only come, in general, 
from the president of a government commission. 
Being at that time strongly impressed with the feel- 
ing that, on my return, I should have to pronounce 
judgment upon the illustrious hanician—being 
strongly impressed with the solemnity of the tribunal 
before whom I should speak,—I had prepared this 
question—* What do you think of the influence Watt 
has exercised upon the wealth, power, and prosperity 
of England?” I do not exaggerate when I say, that 
this question has been addressed to more than a 
hundred persons, in all classes of society—to men of 
all shades of political opinion, from the vehement 
Radical to the most inflexible Conservative. The 
reply has been constantly the same—each placed the 
services of our brother academician above all com- 
parison—each, moreover, cited to me the speeches 
of the public meeting, at which the monument in 
Westminster Hall was voted to Watt as the unani- 
mous and faithful expression of the sentiments of the 
British nation. Lord Liverpool called Watt “ one 
of the most extraordinary men to whom England 
has given birth”—“ one of the greatest benefactors of 
the human race.” He declares that “his inventions 
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have increased, to an incalculable degree, the re- 
sources of his country, and even of the entire world ;” 
and regarding the question in a political view, he says, 
“JI have lived in times when the success of a cam- 
paign, or a war, depended on the rapidity with which 
we could get our fleets out of harbour to the field 
of action, and when contrary winds, continuing for 
weeks, entirely frustrated the designs of government. 
Thanks to the steam-engine, such difficulties have 
now disappeared. Sir Humphry Davy, Mr. Huskis- 
son, Sir James Mackintosh, all accord to him the 
highest rank as a benefactor of the country, with- 
out whom the late war would not have been success- 
fully carried through.” 

We have entered the more fully upon this 
episode to the history of Watt, as the state of 
opinion, in high quarters, regarding the stand- 
ing of scientific men in our own country is still 
too much, .at the present day, what it was in 
France before the days of Napoleon. In our 
own enlightened times, a paltry knighthood is 
the highest rank awarded to scientific distinc- 
tion—the son of Watt lives a commoner. 

We pass next to those portions of this work 
which announce to us, James Watt as the author 
of the Discovery of the Composition of Water. 
This startling fact is fully stated by M. Arago, 
after a thorough examination of the facts of the 
case. To the work there is also appended a paper 
furnished by Lord Brougham, in whose hands 
Mr. Watt’s son placed all the documents con- 
nected with the subject, and on which his Lord- 
ship has written a most elaborate opinion, which 
M. Arago has given in English, as an appendix 
to this éloge. ‘The documents consist princi- 
pally of papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and also of a long correspondence carried on be- 
tween Watt and Priestley, Black, Deluc, Smeaton, 
Gilbert Hamilton, of Glasgow, and Fry, of Bris- 
tol, in the years 1782, 1783, and 1784. 

As regards Watt, the following are the new facts 
which result from this examination. 

1, There is no proof that any one has given, before 
Watt, and in a written document, the true theory of 
the composition of water. 

2. This theory Watt established in the year 1783, 
in terms more distinct than those afterwards used by 
Cavendish in his memoirs of 1784. By making the 
disengagement of latent heat a part of his explana- 
tion, Watt added to the clearness of his conception. 

3. There is no proof,—indeed there is not even any 
assertion,—that the theory of Cavendish (Blagdon 
calls it the conclusion) had been communicated to 
Priestley before the epoch when Watt communicated 
his ideas to him, in his letter of the 26th of April, 
1783. A still stronger reason why we should not 
make any such supposition is, that we read in Watt's 
own letter, that he had never learned anything in 
regard to the composition of water, either from Priest- 
ley or any other person. 

4. The theory of Watt was known to the members 
of the Royal Society several months before the con- 
clusions of Cavendish were put on paper; eight 
months before the presentation of the memoirs of 
that chemist to the Royal Society. We might go on 
further to place facts and dates before you, proving 
that Watt was the first who gave oral explanation of 
the composition of water: that if any one preceded 
him, there is no evidence of the fact. 

5. Finally, an unwillingness to abandon the doc- 
trine of phlogiston, a kind of timidity at dissent from 
long-received opinions so deeply rooted, prevented 
Watt and Cavendish from doing entire justice to 
their own views, until Lavoisier, who had broken 
through these trammedls, first presented the new doc- 
trine in its perfection. 

It may be just possible, that without knowing 
anything of each other's labours, Watt, Cavendish, 
Lavoisier, had nearly at the same time made the 
great step of concluding, from experiment, that 
water is the product of the combination of the two 
gases. Such is, with more or less precision, the 
conclusion which these three savants present to us. 
There remains, however, the declaration of Blag- 
don, according to which, Lavoisier had received a 
communication of the theory of Cavendish, made 
to him even prior to his having made his great ex- 





periment, This declaration Blagdon inserted even 
in the memoirs of Cavendish; it appeared in the 
* Philosophical Transactions,’ (and in the * Annales’ 
of 1786); and it appears that Lavoisier never con- 
tradicted it, however irreconcileable with his own 
statement. By a note of Mr, Watt's son, it appears 
that Blagdon’s letter contains this expression, that 
he communicated to Lavoisier the opinions of Caven- 
dish and Watt. 

Thus our illustrious countryman stands before 
us crowned by the highest authorities on both 
sides of the Channel, as the author at once of 
the greatest discovery and the greatest invention 
of modern times. 





Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished Irishmen. 
Edited by J. Wills, A.M. Dublin, M‘Gregor ; 
Lendon, M‘Gowan. 


A Biographical History of Ireland has been long 
wanting, and if this work be completed on its 
original plan it will go far to supply the deficiency. 
The two periods comprised in the portion now 
before us, belong more to poetry and romance 
than to history. Irish writers for many centuries 
saw nothing satisfactory in the present, and 
nothing bright in the future; they therefore threw 
themselves back upon the past, and under the 
veil of its misty traditions endeavoured to give 
a local habitation and a name to those visions of 
social happiness, which seem to come mostvividly 
to the imagination in the midst of social misery. 
Hence arose those extravagant pictures of Irish 
civilization and advancement in the ages pre- 
ceding the English invasion; and hence those 
fables of remote genealogy which seemed to con- 
nect the Irish with the most celebrated nations 
of antiquity. It was, indeed, no easy task to 
separate the few truths that were intermingled 
with this vast mass of fable; but much of 
the ground was cleared by the contributors to 
the Dublin Penny Journal, a periodical whose 
discontinuance is much to be regretted, and in- 
deed the most valuable portions of the volume 
before us are derived from its pages. 

The ecclesiastical series of biographies has 
occupied the greatest share of the editor's atten- 
tion; he has endeavoured to rationalize the 
legends of the monkish historians, but what he 
has gained in probability he has lost in interest ; 
his lives of the saints are the mere dry bones of 
biography. It appears, indeed, that the editor 
intended only to make those lives subservient to 
a discussion on the mutual relations of the Irish 
and Latin churches; it appears to us exceed- 
ingly injudicious to rake up the most dull and 
insignificant of all exploded controversies in a 
work intended to be national, but we verily be- 
lieve that Irish writers would force religion and 
politics even into a cookery-book,. 








Ornithological Biography, §c., §c. 
Audubon. Vol. V. Havell. 
Ir seems but yesterday that we were walking 
about with a transatlantic stranger, picturesque 
enough, in his appearance and garb, to arrest 
the eye of every passing gazer; a tall, stalwart 
man, with hair sufficiently long to qualify him to 
serve as a model to Gray’s ‘‘ Bard,” and trousers 
ample almost as petticoats, of “ good Harmony 
cloth,” so absorbed in the enthusiastic prosecu- 
tion of his gigantic plan—a life’s Jabour—as to 
be hceedless of the singularity of those meteoric 
locks, and those liberal nether garments. Some 
dozen of years, however, have elapsed since that 
day; the American Woodsman’s hair—long 
since cut short—has grown white; his magni- 
ficent undertaking is completed, and he is now 
on the point of quitting England, to settle him- 
self for the remainder of his days—whether by 
the side of a bayou, in some forest clearing, 
or as an inhabitant of one of the American cities 
which have learned to know his value, report 


By J. J. 





saith not. This fifth volume, in short, brings Mr. 
Audubon’s work to a close. It will be readil 

understood, why, as a closing volume, thoug 

indispensable to the completeness of the publica- 
tion, it furnishes little matter extractable for the 
amusement of the general reader. We, how- 
ever, avail ourselves of its publication, to shake 
hands with its author, tendering him our heart 

congratulations on the completion of a task al- 
most as arduous as has ever been proposed to a 
literary man, and expressing our earnest hopes, 
that, in his approaching retirement, he will keep 
the promise made in his preface, and continue 
to use the pen and the pencil, not only for the 
edification of the scientific, but for the delight of 
the wider circle of general readers. The confi- 
dential simplicity of Mr. Audubon’s own prefaces 
would make yet more personal leave-takings and 
farewells, on the critic’s part, natural and grace- 
ful,—but it must suffice us to say, that few have 
quitted England, carrying with them a larger 
portion of honest regard and sincere good wishes. 








Travels in Western India, §c. 
Lieut.-Col. James Tod. 
{Second Notice. 
One of the principal objects of this final pilgrim- 
age of our traveller was, as we have said, the 
ruins of the ancient city of Chandravati,—traces 
of which he had come upon in the course of his 
historical researches, and followed up by despatch- 
ing one of his exploring parties in the direction 
which they indicated. The accounts brought 
back by his emissaries had excited in him an 
ardent desire to visit these remains of ancient 
magnificence, (of which he looked upon himself 
as the modern discoverer) ; but the prevalence 
of fever, the great exhaustion consequent on 
his exposure and exertions on the neighbouring 
Mount of Aboo, and the increasing indications 


By the late 


| of the approaching monsoon, which threatened 


to impede his passage to Baroda, compelled him 
most reluctantly to renounce that portion of his 
a and rely upon such details as his inquiries 
iad procured at second-hand. In these vast and 
almost unexplored regions, the mind is con- 
ducted by distinct steps back into far antiquity ; 
and the history of desolation may be reckoned 
by its successive eras. ‘‘ Chandravati, or, as it 
is pronounced, Chandréati, to which, denoting 
it to be a fortified city, the word Nagriis added,” 
furnished from its ruins the materials of the 
splendid city of Ahmedabad, the then new capital 
of Guzzerat, now also fast falling into decay. 
“ The former city (says our traveller, in language 
that recals the denunciations in Scripture against 
the cities of the Syrian desert,) “is already ex- 
cluded from the haunt of man; and but for the 
cupidity of its owner, who derives a petty an- 
nuity from the sale of its remains, the link which 
connects it with the past might be lost. Nature 
herself, so prolific in these regions, is rapidly 
covering the glories of the Pramaras with an im- 
penetrable veil. The silence of desolation reigns 
amongst these magnificent shrines ; and the once 
populous streets, which religion and commerce 
united to fill with wealthy votaries, are now oc- 
cupied by the tiger and the bear, or the scarcely 
more civilized Bhil. With the destruction of 
Chandravati, the route of commerce was changed ; 
and but for straggling passages in ancient books 
and inscriptions, it would not have left a record 
in the desert.” But the power of Ahmed, which 
availed to transport the stones of Chandravati 
to the new site which he had chosen for them, 
failed to retouch them there with their ancient 
spirit. The soul of the old city refused to emi- 
grate. The Jain votary who gave its peculiar 
character to the capital, when it stood “ between 
the holies of his faith, Mounts Aboo and Ara- 
sinni, languished on the banks of the Sakermaty, 
and, like the banished Hebrew of old, wept by 
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its waters, as he contemplated the gorgeous 
mosques erected from the shrines of his ancient 
abode.” 

“ A little better than half way to it [Chandravati] 
from Girwur, and in the S.E. direction, is the village 
of Mahole, said to have been a suburb of the city, 
and at which stood one of its gates. The Bunas 
river passes Mahole and flows under the ruined city, 
which probably stretched along its banks. A low 
ridge, running southward from the base of Aboo, is 
crossed before reaching the village, and the route is 
through one continuous forest, where it was impossi- 
ble for my baggage to penetrate. The city itself is 
now overgrown with jungle; its fountains and wells 
choked up, its temples destroyed, and the remains 
daily dilapidated by the Girwur chief, who sells the 
marble materials to any who have taste and money 
to buy them, Chandravati stands midway between 
the shrines of Amba-bhavani and Taringi on the one 
hand, and Aboo on the other; the former being 
fifteen miles east, the other the same distance west. 
They are almost equally attractive, and, like Aboo, 
are equally sacred to both Jain and Sivite. If we 
may credit tradition, this city was more ancient than 
Dhar, being the metropolis of Western India when 
the Pramar was paramount lord, to whom the Nokoti 
Maroo-ca, or * Nine Castles’ of the desert, were the 
grand subordinate fiefs. These are enumerated in a 
stanza elsewhere given, showing that the sway of this 
tribe extended from the Sutledge to the Nerbudda, 
and in which Dhar is mentioned as one of these fiefs. 
Although, as before stated, the word Nagri shows 
that Chandravati was a fortified city, yet the castle 
of Aboo must have been its stronghold in emergency ; 
and however ineligible its position may now appear 
as a commercial mart, we must on the other hand 
remember that religion and traffic are twin-sisters in 
the East, and that every place of pilgrimage is a 
place of trade, and being in the centre of several, and 
little out of the route which served to convey the 
maritime commerce of both peninsulas over India, 
this must have ensured its prosperity. Were proof 
of it required, we have only to look at the work of 
the merchant-brothers on Aboo. The date of this 
shrine, S. 1287 or A.D. 1231, forty years after the 
subjugation of Northern India by the Islamite, strik- 
ingly attests the magnitude of its wealth, the power 
of its princes, and the yet undecayed condition of the 
arts. It is evident, however, notwithstanding the in- 
scription says ‘ the umbrella of the godlike Dhara- 
burz alone shaded Chandravati,’ that he acknow- 
ledged the paramount sovereignty of Anhulwarra, 
from which dependence his ancestor, Jaita, had been 
snatched, and gave his allegiance with his daughter 
*the wise Echinie,’ to Pirthi Raj, the last Rajpoot 
monarch of Dehli. That the Pramaras did not long 
preserve independence after Dharaburz, is evident 
from an inscription found at the shrine of Vashishta, 
recording the conquest of Aboo by Kanir-deo Chohan, 
prince of Jhalore, and containing the following sin- 
gular adjuration: that should the Pramar regain his 
birthright, his religious grant should be perpetuated 
to the shrine, under the penalty of sixty thousand 
years’ residence in hell. There is no date to this, 
but as his son, Beerum-deo, was driven from Jhalore 
by Alla-u-din in 8, 1347, or A.D. 1291, it is probable 
that Kanir-deo wrested Aboo from Preladum, the 
son of Dharaburz. At all events, it was a transitory 
acquisition ; for the Deora Annals state that it was 
Rao Loombho who made a final conquest of Aboo 
and Chandravati; of the former in 8. 1352, or A.D. 
1296 ; of the latter in S. 1359, or A.D. 1303. The 
battle which transferred the sovereignty of the Pra- 
maras to the Deoras was fought at the village of 
Baraillee, where Merhutungi, son of Aggun Sén, fell 
with seven hundred of his kindred. Between these 
periods, however, the Chohans had been gradually 
reducing the inferior fiefs of the Pramaras, each 
conquest giving birth to a new branch, and many of 
these being made without the aid of their Suzerain, 
their descendants are disposed to pay but a scanty 
obedience to his representative ; such are the chief- 
tains of Madar, Girwur, &c.” 

An extract from the journal of Mrs. Colonel 
Hunter Blair completes the meagre account of 
the city of Chandravati; to whose monuments 
of past ages, as here described, a new interest 


is attached by the fact, that even these slender 





traces no longer exist. ‘The dilapidator of 
Girwur (says Col. Tod,) has ‘done his worst ;’ 
and the doomed shrine of Siva, and those mag- 
nificent toruns or arches, of the Unitarian Jain, 
have been despoiled, sold, and converted into 
lime, probably to cement some structure ignoble 
as the spoiler.” 

“ The ruins of Chundrawuttee, which was anciently 
the capital of the Pramar Rajahs, are situated about 
twelve miles from the foot of the Aboo mountain, on 
the banks of the Bunas, and in a fine well-wooded 
country. The city is said to be mentioned in ancient 
legendary tales and poems, but until the beginning 
of the year 1824, when this view was taken, it had 
never been visited by Europeans, to whom it was 
scarcely known even by tradition, and its past history 
is lost, except some particulars in the possession of 
Colonel Tod. The city, to judge from the fragments 
of marble and stone strewn over an extensive plain, 
must have been of considerable size, and its preten- 
sions to great refinement and riches may be admitted 
from the beautiful specimens still remaining of its 
marble edifices, of which twenty of different sizes 
were discovered when the spot was first visited by 
his Excellency Sir Charles Colville and his party in 
January 1824. The one here represented is Brah- 
minical, and adorned with rich sculptured figures and 
ornaments in high relief, those of the human form 
being nearly statues, and only attached to the build- 
ing sufficiently for their own support. They are 
executed with a degree of excellence scarcely equalled 
in Indian sculpture, and which would not in some 
instances disgrace more cultivated artists. Of these 
images there are one hundred and thirty-eight. The 
smallest are two feet high and placed in niches of the 
most elegant workmanship. The principal figures 
are a Triad, or three-headed statue, with a female 
seated on his knee, sitting on a car, with a large 
goose in front:—Siva with twenty arms:—the same 
with a buffalo on his left, the right foot raised and 
resting on a small figure, resembling Garud: a figure 
of Death with twenty arms, one holding a human 
head by the hair; a victim lying beneath, and a 
nymph on each side; one seems drinking the blood 
falling from the head, the other devouring a human 
hand :—with many others, surrounded by different 
attributes and in various postures: but the most ad- 
mirable are the dancing nymphs, with garlands and 
musical instruments, many being extremely graceful 
and well executed. This building is entirely formed 
of white marble, and the prominent parts have re- 
tained their lustre ; but those which recede are be- 
come dark from the influence of weather and atmo- 
sphere, adding to, rather than diminishing, the effect 
of the rich carving. The interior of the temple and 
centre dome is highly finished ; but the roof and ex- 
terior of the domes have lost their outer coating of 
marble. The pillars in the foreground of the draw- 
ing appear to have been part of a colonnade, which 
once surrounded the temple: they are of marble, 
which material is strewn over the adjacent ground in 
great profusion, and columns, statues, cornices, and 
slabs, are tossed in heaps all around. 


And many a proud 
Cotemporary pile the Wilderness 
Environs with her solitary waste, 
Where mortal visits rarely—save the step 
Of Eastern Bandit over the deep wild 
Tracking the Beast of Deserts.” 


The wonders of Aboo, Taringi, and Chandra- 
vati, are, in fact, girdled by the forest; and the 
country amid which they stand, once the high- 
way of commerce between the seaports and 
Northern India, is, according to Col. Tod, fast 
relapsing into a state of nature. 

From the foot of Mount Aboo, a few days’ 
journey through this desert country brought 
the traveller to Nehrwalleh, the ancient capital 
of Western India, whose long-disputed position 
he claims to have fixed in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the modern Puttun, and touching 
the ruined Acropolis of the Balharra kings. Of 
this ancient city, “ which D’Anville had set his 
heart upon discovering, (says our author,) we 
may say, as did the Jewish prophet of old, 
‘ And they shall weep for thee in bitterness of 
heart, and lament over thee, saying, what city 


is like Tyre?’ Anhulwarra was the Tyre of 





India, though not a seaport, her port being that 
of Cambay; neither is it improbable that Tyre 
did contribute to the varied commerce of this 
city, through which ramified the produce of 
Africa and Arabia, from the remotest times ; 
nor that the mariners of Hiram, the ally and 
carrier of Solomon, may have found their way 
to the land of the Sauras—the Syria of India,” 
Many of the subsequent pages of the volume are 
occupied with an attempt to illustrate the state 
of the kingdom of Anhulwarra from its own an- 
nals, and with an account, from personal obser- 
vation, of its present condition. Into the details, 
interesting only to the antiquarian inquirer, 
which comprehend the former of these objects, 
we cannot follow the writer; but we think it 
right to let him assert for himself the value of 
this kind of research, to which, with its aids of 
comparison and deduction, he has so zealously 
devoted himself, and of which the instance before 
us furnishes an elaborate example. The follow- 
ing summary of the advantages to be extracted 
from investigations of this nature, will illustrate 
at once the author’s views, methods of pursuing 
them, and industry :— 

“To some, this meagre chronicle will present little 
more than a record of ascents to the gddi, and de- 
scents to the grave; but those who look beneath the 
surface will observe that it contains hints, allusions, 
names of things as well as persons,—ideas, in short, 
which, to those who can follow them out, afford 
valuable matter for all that is styled the philosophy 
of history—whether on religion or the singular sects 
of this period ; on commerce, and its probable extent 
with the nations of antiquity; on the migration of 
tribes ; on the arts, especially of architecture, sculp- 
ture, numismatics ; on war; on geography, political 
and physical, and the international intercourse of the 
Rajpoot princes, during a period of eleven hundred 
years, Our own historians did not find the philoso. 
phical deductions and illustrations which constitute 
the charm of their works, when diving for truth in 
the dark chronicles of antiquity : the woof they wove 
was of divers materials, obtained from many a source, 
* the fruit and flower of many a province’ in the ex- 
tended domain of history, in which nothing was over- 
looked that could contribute to their object. Nor is 
there wanting in these regions matter applicable to 
similar purposes, although the staple may be of a 
quality less likely to stimulate or reward research 
than that of the country which gave us birth, or the 
states connected therewith. But, although secondary, 
the interest to be derived from the pursuit is still of 
a positive description. To confirm by inscriptions 
the chronological verity of the Charitras, or Annals, 
and to trace by the aid of the Bardic chronicles the 
migrations of tribes from higher Asia, as Getes, 
Turshkas or Tacshacs, Ballas, Ariaspas, Hoons, 
Cattis, and others of foreign nomenclature, and their 
settlement in these regions; to speculate on the 
varied worship they may have brought from the 
*father-land,’ and on the changes this underwent 
from their partial amalgamation with those they dis- 
placed, and to discover what yet remains of ancient 
habits and institutions, are objects presenting no mean 
scope to the thinking mind, and facilities for such 
research exist in the peninsula of the Sauras to an ex- 
tent surpassing, perhaps, any other field of inquiry in 
India. Here is the very cradle of Budhism ; this is 
the land which either gave these sectaries birth, or 
nurtured and sheltered them on their expulsion or 
migration from other regions, The province of Syras- 
trene, or region of the sun-worshipping Sauras, which 
anciently extended from the Cutch Gulf to the delta 
of Sinde, was only divided from the fire-worshippers 
of Aria and Bactriana by the Indus, no aftuc to the 
Budhists, whose traditions affirm that their primates 
were accustomed to cross it long before the appearance 
of Islam, to visit their dioceses in the west. What 
reference the term Arhya and Arhya-punti (punti ‘a 
path’), used to designate Budhism, may have to Aria, 
the land of Zerdusht and the Samaneans, we can only 
conjecture, in like manner as we may speculate on 
the resemblance of this sect in name, and perhaps in 
matters of faith, to the Budhist, some of whose last 
Jineswars, as Parswa, may have been from Aria. 
The period of this, the twenty-third of their deified 
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pontiffs, was about A.C. 650, when fresh hordes were 
pouring into India from Western Asia. Even the 
name evinces an analogy with the ancient Pars, and 
the Parthic fire-worshipper; and the characters and 
symbols on the coins and rock-inscriptions of the 
sacred mounts of the Jains, have no affinity with the 
Hindu, and are in all probability a modification of 
the Chaldean, derived either directly, by communica- 
tion with the Euphrates, or through Aria: a suppo- 
sition which would be countenanced by some of our 
cosmogonists, who make these shores the line of route 
of the Semitic emigrants into India. Further re- 
search amidst the wrecks of ancient civilization and 
rock-inscriptions, in these unfrequented holy mounts, 
may yet reveal some secrets. Of architecture, from 
the different features hitherto found in the Budhist 
and Jain temples, we may conclude that, if they did 
not bring its elements with their religion from 
Western Asia, what they adopted has been so modi- 
fied as to have a distinct style, as is seen in their yet 
existing monuments, of which I have had the pleasure 
to present to the world the first specimens. Summary 
as is the detail of the foreign products imported by 
the Tyre of India in the eighth century, it affords 
sufficient ground to assume the extended and long 
established commerce which must have obtained 
these results. * * 

“The contiguous countries of Gujerashtra (vulgd 
Guzzerat) and Saurashtra (the region of the Gujers 
and Sauras), formed the nucleus of the Balhara 
sovereignty, and in one or other, according to poli- 
tical contingencies, was placed the metropolis. Of 
this we can clearly trace three changes of position, 
and nearly twice that number of dynasties. Accord- 
ing to the Annals of Méwar, the first dynasty was 
formed by their ancestor Keneksén, of the Surya 
(qu. Chaora) race of princes, from the northern re- 
gions, of which Lokote was the capital. Dhauk or 
Moongy-puttun was their residence. Thence they 
founded Balabhi, proved, by the fortunate discovery 
of the inscription, to have had an era of its own, 
commencing in A.D, 319. On the destruction of 
this city‘ where the bells of eighty-four Jain tem- 
ples summoned the votaries to prayer’—in the fifth 
century, by an irruption of Parthians, Getes, Huns, 
or Catti, or a mixture of all these tribes, this branch 
fled eastward, eventually obtaining Cheetore, when 
the isle of Deo and Somnath Puttun, in the division 
termed Larica, became the seat of government. On 
its destruction, in the middle of the eighth century, 
Anhulwarra became the metropolis, and this, as re- 
corded, endured until the fourteenth, when the title 
of Bal-ca-rae became extinct. Besides the collateral 
testimony of various writers to the greatness of these 
kings, we have the corroboration of their coins, which 
I have found amidst ruins in Cutch, and in those of 
the ancient Oojein. The characters on these are 
Budhist, a religion intimately and inseparably con- 
nected with the Balharas. To the author of the 
Periplus we are indebted for the first notice of the 
commercial greatness of these princes, in whose terri- 
tory he resided, viz. at Barygaza, correctly Brigu- 
gocha, the modern Berwuch, or, anglicised, Baroach, 
which was still one of the ‘ eighty-four ports,’ when 
the metropolis was removed to Anhulwarra. Pto- 
lemy also mentions the kingdom of Baleokouras, 
though we can make nothing of Hippocura, which 
he assigns as the capital: a name, however, which 
surprises us less than a Byzantium placed by him 
on the site of Balabhi. Arrian informs us of the 
piratical habits of the people of Larica, for which, no 
doubt, they were expelled the country, as mentioned, 
in the reign of Sid Raj. From the days of Arrian 
in the second, to the founder of Anhulwarra in the 
eighth, and to the time of the last of the second dy- 
nasty in the tenth century, notwithstanding its inland 
position, the commerce he describes appears not to 
have languished ; the same products enumerated by 
the Grecian agent in the second, continued to crowd 
the ‘eighty-four bazars’ of this grand mart in the 
eighth and twelfth centuries. Her position on the 
Sarasvati, at a point equidistant from the ports in the 
gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, threw into her lap all 
the products of Africa, Egypt, and Arabia. Her 
chief port, Gujna or Cambayet, was not above one 
hundred miles distant, aud that of Mandvie little 
more. If Antwerp, in the early stages of her pro- 
sperity, had ‘ ten thousand carts constantly employed 
in carrying merchandise from the four hundred ships 





at one tide under her walls to and from the neigh- 
bouring countries,’ what may we not credit of the 
Tyre of India, the metropolis at one time of ¢ eigh- 
teen kingdoms,’ which drew her maritime wealth 
from every port in Asia, and her inland trade even 
from the mountains of Tartary? facts which filled 
the minds of the Arabian travellers of the eighth, 
tenth, and twelfth centuries, with astonishment. Let 
us compare the chief articles specified by Arrian as 
forming the trade between Barygaza and the Red 
Sea, with those enumerated in the Charitra. After 
the precious stones, as diamonds, pearls, &c., he par- 
ticularly notes muslins (sindones) of the colour of 
mallows, as being sent down from Ozene. These 
are the * Saloos’ of Anhulwarra, which, with purples 
and silks, had a separate bazar. From hati-dhant, or 
elephants’-teeth, appearing as one of the chief im- 
ports to Patun, doubtless from Africa, we may con- 
clude that the same extensive rage for chooris or 
bracelets existed amongst the fair sex in the earliest 
ages. Wine being one of the imports, we may hence 
infer that the Rajpoot of those days was as partial 
to the ‘piala’ as now. The learned translator of 
Arrian asks, ‘Might such be palm or toddy?? To 
which we reply, neither, for they had abundance at 
home of the fermented juice of the jal; but the pure 
grape (perhaps of Shiraz), whose praise is alike sung 
by Solomon and Hafiz. The seven metals (heft-dhat) 
were found in Anhulwarra, but the tin could be pro- 
cured nearer home than the Cassiterides, for India 
had abundance, as the mines of Jawan in Méwar in- 
dicate that they have been worked from the earliest 
ages, and the hills abound in lead, copper, tin, and 
antimony. The Venerable Bede was possessed of 
pepper, cinnamon, and frankincense; Dr. Vincent 
asks, * how such articles, in that age, A.D. 735, found 
their way to a monk’s cell in Britain?’ Precious 
perfumes and unguents are enumerated by Arrian, 
and in the Charitra they are described as having a 
separate market in Anhulwarra. Nard, long pepper, 
myrrh, the onyx,arealso mentioned by Arrian as being 
sent down from Ménagara, where, he says,‘ a Parthian 
potentate resided, who received tribute from Guzzerat.” 
All these articles, except the last, are the products of 
Thibet, and in making this circuitous route, it is evi- 
dent that the Indus was the direct medium of com- 
mercial intercourse. De Guignes mentions an Indo- 
Scythic irruption in the second century, and Cosmas 
one of Huns in the sixth century, the first fixing 
themselves at Minagara, the Saminagur or Tatta of 
the Delta; the other, higher up. The first was the 
period of the Yuti or Gete irruption, which I have 
described in the Yadu Annals, and to these Indo- 
Parthic or Indo-Getic invaders, we must attribute 
some of the host of ancient medals, and perhaps of the 
rock-inscriptions, with their incognate characters, yet 
abounding in all these regions. The onyx, the Sudi- 
mani Putr (petros), or stone of Solomon, is found at 
Rajpipli, in Guzzerat, as well as all the precious 
agates. I possess a vase, purchased in Scindia’s 
camp, evidently of Grecian workmanship, and the 
numerous cameos of the onyx found in the Punjab, 
and other relics of Alexander’s conquests, attest the 
abundance at that time. Silks of various fabrication 
are also stated by Arrian to have been one of the 
staple articles of export, and are mentioned in the 
Charitra as occupying one of the eighty-four bazaars 
in Patun. Doubtless this grand entrepét of Western 
India did not confine its selection of these fabrics to 
the nearer market of Tagara; we have a right to 
suppose that the great silk marts of Mooltan, Sirhind, 
and other places in those northerly regions (not yet 
supplanted in these productions), supplied the Bal- 
hara capital, The ancient western writers have 
generally agreed in placing Serica in the south-eastern 
provinces of Chinese Tartary. But may we not con- 
jecture that there was no occasion to cross the Cau- 
casus for this silk mart? Sirhind, or Sirica-hind, the 
* head’ or frontier of India, might have furnished the 
supply. It is far from improbable that, when Arrian 
wrote, the Punjab was under the dominion of an 
Indo-Grecian or Indo-Getie prince, since from the 
days of Darius, who considered it the richest satrapy 
of the Persian crown, to the present time, it has been 
an object of contention. It was on account of the 
silk trade that the prince termed Porus, sovereign of 
Oojein, sent an embassy to Augustus, and a letter 
written in Greek shows the footing they had in Cen- 
tral India. This prince being styled Ranz, Dr. 





Vincent refers to him as the ancestor of the Ranas 
of Méwar, and draws the following curious inference. 
* Now, were it possible to connect the interest of the 
Ranas, the most powerful of the Rajpoot Rajas, with 
those of Guzzerat, we might prove that the trade car- 
ried on at Barygaza and Nelkunda was of such im- 
portance as to make an intercourse necessary between 
these Indian potentates and the Emperor of Rome: 
if an Indian history of these early times should ever be 
obtained, that possessed a degree of consistence or pro- 
bability, some light might be thrown on this subject, 
which at present is mere conjecture and speculation.’ 
Singularly enough, we can prove that ‘ the interests 
of the Ranas,’ the most powerful of the (then) Raj- 
poot princes, were not only ‘ connected with those of 
Guzzerat,’ but that they (though not as Ranas) ac- 
tually governed it as the first Balhara kings, from 
Keneksén in the second, to Sailaditya in the fifth 
century, when Balabhi was sacked by Indo-Scythic 
invaders.” 

To attest the former splendour of this great 
emporium, four architectural relics are alone 
left. “The sceptic in Scriptural prophecies, 
(says our author,) should repair to the once 
proud metropolis of the Balharras. He would 
there just see sufficient of this once magnificent 
city, with its eighty-four squares and eighty-four 
bazaars, to mark the facility with which capitals 
are raised and overthrown. He would discern 
but one vestige of the lofty circumvallation 
which enclosed the palace of its Caesars ;—of 
the rest, like the walls of Babylon, there is not 
one stone left upon another. When desertion 
commences in the East, there is soon nothing 
remaining but sacred edifices, and the baories, 
or reservoirs of water.” The examination of 
these solitary relics leads the writer to the dis- 
cussion of a question of some interest :— 

“ About one hundred and fifty yards from the 
Towers of Time, stands the skeleton arch of a noble 
gateway. Were we to take this magnificent relic as 
a specimen of what the city of Anhul had been, we 
might at once solve a great problem in architecture ; 
for it is one of the finest outlines of what is termed 
the Saracenic arch that I ever saw; and could we 
prove it to be Hindu in origin, we might discover in 
it the prototype of those in the Alhambra, and the 
varieties of the pointed style, denominated Gothic, 
spread over Europe. If, originally, it formed part 
of the circumvallation raised by Vansraj in a.D. 746, 
it would be nearly the period of the Alhambra, ‘ the 
edifice,’ par excellence, raised by Haroun in the king- 
dom of Granada. I have already given an opinion 
that, although the Chaora prince established his dy- 
nasty at this epoch, it is most improbable that the 
city could have attained its extent or splendour dur- 
ing his sole reign; and we may surmise either that 
Vansraj, when driven from Deobunder for the pira- 
tical habits of his family, fled to a secondary metro- 
polis, or that he succeeded to a more ancient dynasty. 
We know that the Caliphs of Bagdad, who added 
naval dominion to their wide conquests by land, in- 
herited the exuberant prosperity of a long-established 
commercial intercourse with India, and that they 
nationalized whatever they discovered of value in art 
or science, in every country which they subjected, 
I have elsewhere stated, that so early as the eighth 
century, the arms of Islam were both on the Indus 
and the Ebro; but where did the Arab learn to turn 
this arch? Not from the Visigoth in Spain, nor from 
the architraved edifices of the ancient Greeks or 
Persians ;—not from Tadmor in the desert, nor from 
Persepolis ; neither from Hauran nor from Haleb, 
Did they then invent and spread it over Europe; or 
did they acquire the knowledge of it from the Silpi, 
or architect of the Hindus, who had their Vitruvius 
before Romulus was born? Of one thing we are 
confident, that this arch was erected by a Hindu 
mason, and that its ornaments are pure Hindu; and 
if the Arabians had anything to do with it, their 
merit was confined to the design. Can we reason- 
ably concede even so much to probability ? We know 
that the Mooslem never ruled in Patun; that when 
the race of Taka obtained Guzzerat, they almost im- 
mediately changed the metropolis; nor was it by 
any means likely, that after Alla, from religious 
frenzy, had thrown down its mindras and its walls, 
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toinhabit. The character of this architecture is of 
a much earlier date, being nearly that of the Ghorian 
dynasties preceding Alla, which afterwards gradually 
softened down until it attained the florid embellish- 
ments, and effeminate though striking distinctions, 
of the Mogul. The varied conceptions of the pointed 
style, in Europe, are much less easy to discriminate 
than those of the Indo-Saracenic,—a term we may 
be permitted to use, in order to distinguish it from 
the simple Saracenic, as found in the Western con- 
quests of the Arabians, who, as they and their suc- 
cessors invariably destroyed every edifice of religion, 
or converted it to the worship of Islam, have left us 
no means of determining what was purely Hindu. 
Were any artist, or any curious inquirer, to go to 
ancient Delhi, and live for a few months amongst 
the inexhaustible ruins of its various dynasties, he 
would be enabled to distinguish these with more ac- 
curacy from the architecture of the tombs, than from 
the pages of the historian, each having its character 
more clearly defined than the styles which we divide 
into Gothic, Byzantine or Tedesque, Saracenic, and 
Saxon. We may, I think,claim for the Hindus the 
invention of the Ogee or contracted arch, of which 
the pointed horse-shoe arch, as the Saracenic is not 
unaptly termed, is a modification, as this is the com- 
monest form of their ¢orun, the nuptial or triumphal 
arch. It is at least far more probable that the 
wealthy and scientific Hindu, whose claims to dis- 
coveries in the highest walks of astronomy, algebra, 
and all the subtleties of metaphysical lore, are placed 
upon an indisputable foundation, should be the in- 
ventor, than the roving Bedouin of the desert. Be- 
fore we abandon the arch of Anhulwarra to time and 
the Guicowar, we may ask, how has this escaped the 
general ruin? We can find no motive, but its in- 
trinsic beauty, to account for its solitary towers, with 
the pure Hindu kankras and embattled parapets, 
being untouched by Hindu and Toork. I have already 
said that there remain only the skeleton ribs from 
the spring to the apex, without a particle of loading ; 
the pilasters supporting these ribs have lost nothing 
of their perpendicularity, and they are as firmly 
rivetted to the masonry which supports them, as on 
the day of erection. They are chaste and well-pro- 
portioned to the arch, and the capitals are purely 
Hindu, being ornamented with chained festoons, 
having the Vira-gantha, or war-bell, the most ancient 
and general decoration of the columnar architecture of 
the Jains(of which faith were the Balharas),suspended 
by a chain between each festoon, like the columns 
at Barolli. On each side, and about half way up the 
segment of the arch, is the lotos. It is but fair to 
add, that many of the most celebrated mosques of 
Ahmedabad have similar ornaments; which, however, 
would merely prove that the Islamites, in founding 
the new city of Ahmed from the ruins of Chandravati 
and Anhulwarra, took from these cities whatever 
materials suited their purpose.” 


From Nehrwalla, three long marches brought 
the traveller to the city of Ahmedabad, con- 
structed by Ahmed, the grandson of the apostate 
Jaka, from the ruins of Anhulwarra, and, as we 
have already said, of Chandravati :— 


“He must be more deeply imbued, [says the 
Colonel,] with Rajpoot prejudice (I use the word in 
its liberal sense) even than myself, who, in contem- 
plating the triumphs of architectural art in this city, 
(some yet nearly intact) does not award the meed of 
lofty conception to the minds which gave them birth, 
though we cannot shut our eyes to the combination 
of incongruous elements, even in the finest structures, 
especially in their columns and ornaments, which 
proclaim their Hindu origin, in spite of the Moos- 
lem’s attempt at metamorphosis. Indeed, it is strik- 
ingly evident, not only that Chandravati and Anhul- 
warra have been dilapidated to raise Ahmedabad, but 
that the work of re-construction has been done by the 
Hindu Silpi. But, with all their incongruities, we 
must, nevertheless, admire the perseverance and skill 
which have surmounted the difficulties of rearing 
Saracenic superstructures over a Hindu stylobate, 
without shocking the eye. A more powerful contrast 
could scarcely be furnished than exists between 
Mooslem and Hindu architecture ;—the one pointed, 
lofty, airy; the other compact, massive, dignified ; 
and I can imagine, were it put to the vote, that the 





Islamite style would have the majority of suffrages, 
especially if association were discarded; though, as 
with the Grecian and the Gothic, each will ever have 
its admirers. Viewed as a picture, the dark shades, 
from the deep indented masses of the Hindu, give a 
more solemn aspect, and are more in accordance with 
the sable sky of a monsoon, laughing to scorn the 
power of the tempests which play around its pyra- 
midal sikra (spire) ; while the domed mosque and its 
fairy minarets, towering to the skies, appear most to 
advantage when nature is at rest, or when the sun- 
beam from a cloudless vault plays unrestrained on the 
marble dome or through the painted casement.” 

At Kaiza, where Col. Tod tarried for a short 
time, he fell in with his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Colonel Lincoln Stanhope; and after being nearly 
drowned in crossing the Mejhie river, swollen 
with the rains, he brought up for the remainder 
of the bad season, and the repair of his health, at 
Baroda, under the friendly roof of the resident, 
Mr. Williams. 

Through the subsequent wanderings and ex- 
plorations of the author in Saurashtra, (a name 
implying the region of the Sauras, an ancient 
tribe of sun-worshippers, whose origin is lost in 
the darkness of ages,) our limits forbid us to 
follow him. We have lingered so long amid 
those features of more peculiar interest which 
led our traveller into the desert, that for all the 
rest of the multiplied objects of interest which 
he found and describes, our readers, who are 
curious on the subject of Indian antiquities, must 
be referred to the work itself. On the Ist of 
January, 1823, Col. Tod sailed across the Gulf 
of Cutch, of which province, and of the Jharejas, 
he gives a sketch; reached Bombay on the 14th; 
and after a detention there of three weeks, wait- 
ing for the sailing of his ship, bade, as it proved, 
a final adieu to the shores of India. This delay, 
however, vexatious enough in itself to the weary 
and worn-out traveller, was productive of results 
by which the present work is a gainer, and the 
public may hgreafter, perhaps, be still more so. 

“A few days before we sailed [says Col. Tod], 
I had a conversation with General Sir Charles Col- 
ville, then commander-in-chief, on the subject of my 
tour; on the beauties of Aboo, the ruins of Palit*hana, 
Somnath, Anhulwarra, Chandravati; and, at his re- 
quest, drew up a detailed account of my route, inviting 
his attention to collateral objects, which I transmitted 
during the ship’s delay at Cochin. His Excellency, 
taking this as his guide, soon after followed in my 
steps, visiting all these places of celebrity, the most 
of them known only to myself. Happily for me, 
and for architectural science, as well as for the lovers 
of the things of old, Colonel Hunter Blair was on his 
Excellency’s staff, and to Mrs. Hunter Blair’s en- 
thusiastic taste for the arts, and the surpassing ele- 
gance of her pencil, the world stands indebted for the 
illustrations of the noblest specimens which the Hindu 
silpi has achieved: thus rescued from the oblivion 
in which they had lain for ages, and the destruction 
which soon followed. But we must not again mount 
the cheval de bataille—‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ 
and henceforward I must look on the past as a dream, 
to which the present monotonies of life add the sem- 
blance of reality.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for JULY, kept by the Assistant Secretary, at the Apartments of the Royal Society, 





































































































BY ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT AND CovuNCcIL. 
9o’clock,A.M. * 3 0’clock, P.M. 24 3. § External Thermometers. 3. 3 
1839. o& 1352 OS] Sey 
a, i aes oe ate sf Bae Fahrenheit. Self-registering! a3 Efe REMARKS. 
me ee Ther.|~ >; : Ther.| “| S85 “3a! tee 
Ja Pa Gove ” = Gove - Fs = 2 9 A.M.}3P.M.|Lowest/Highest <= & 
M 130.312 30.304 | 58.2 | 30.308 | 30.302 | 60.4| 46 | 06.3 | 55.2|61.8| 48.6 | 55.5 N | {AM Clondy— tight brisk wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds & wind. 
T 2! 30.308) 30.300] 58.3 | 30.298 | 30.290 | 60.7) 50 | 04.6 | 56.9 | 63.3| 51.8 | 63.3 W  iGessenn—tigha wind 
W 3/30.308| 30.300] 62.3| 30.260 |30.252|64.0| 53 | 07.1 |61.3|68.6| 53.5 | 64.0 S baa ee 
} « = 01 i ghout the day, Evening, Overcast. 
T 4) 30.228 30.222 | 72.2 | 30.184 | 30.178 | 66.7| 55 | 06.1 | 63.9| 73.3 | 57.0 | 66.7 NE |Fine—tight clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast. 
F 5) 30.208 | 30.200 | 64.3 | 30.146 | 30.140 | 66.5| 58 | 06.6 | 62.8] 69.3 57.8 | 73.8 E Overcast—light breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & clear, 
$ 6 30.040] 30.034| 75.8 | 29.946 | 29.940 | 69.2| 62 | 07.8 | 66.8| 77.9| 56.5 | 80.3 dh RO Oo enter teer 
© 7| 29.860 | 29.852 | 67.2 | 29.788 | 29.784 | 69.2| 60 | 07.2 | 64.9] 73.8) 59.0 | 78.2 SE nn me I pe pe A 
M 8) 29.664 | 29.658 | 71.0) 29.654 | 29.650 | 68.9| 61 | 08.0 | 66.2) 67.4|61.0| 74.4 | .094) SSE |f4.¥; Cloudy—light brisk wind, with heavy shower. P.M, Fine— 
T 9) 29.738) 29.734 | 70.7 | 29.748 | 29.742 | 69.4| 60 | 08.1 | 62.8| 65.4) 56.2| 73.2| .044| S$ __ |A.M.Fine~ttzcide.—brnk wind, PA. Cly-—veryh, wind, By. ighi 
W10| 30.008 | 30.004 | 76.8 | 29.996 | 29.990 | 66.8] 59 | 08.3 |63.7|66.7|53.3| 77.3 | 022; S  |{Cuinis—bish wind throughout the day, Evening, Fine—tight 
T 11| 30.016] 30.012! 80 6 | 29.946 | 29.940 | 69.6| 61 | 08.5 | 65.4| 70.7|58.6 | 78.3 | S  |f AM, Fine—light cloede--brisk wind. P.M. Flee end ctondion— 
F12 29.852| 29.848 | 69.5 | 29.880 | 29.874 | 69.5| 61 | 07.2 | 67.4| 68.5 |62.4| 71.6 S —_|Cioudy—igh wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—light rain 
$ 13 30.116 30.110} 76.2 | 30.136 | 30.130 | 69.9] 60 | 08.6 | 64.3| 72.2|56.6 | 73.2 | .033| S _ |Pine—tight clouds& breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & clear. 
@14 30.026 | 30.020 | 74.9| 29.914 | 29.908 | 69.2| 54 | 10.5 | 67.7| 68.7 | 58.2 | 73.6 | EB [fA M_Cloudy-tight wind. P.M. Overcast—brisk wind. Ev. Derk 
M15, 30.016) 30.010 | 73.4 | 30.070 | 30.062) 70.2| 61 | 08.3 | 65.2| 70.7 57.9 | 70.4 | .069|SW var. |Fine—tizut clouds, with light brisk wind throughout the diy. Ev. 
T 16) 30.198 | 30.192 | 69.8 | 30.192 | 30.186 | 68.7| 56 | 07.8 | 64.2|69.8|56.3 | 69.3 | W  |{ AM. Cloudy—ticht rain and wind. P.M. Five—light clouds and 
W17) 30.100 30.096 | 77.3 29.934 | 29.926 | 69.2| 58 | 09.4 | 65.4| 67.8| 53.2 | 68.7 | EB var, |§AsM. Fine—Kt. clouds and breeze.” P.M, Cloudy—brisk wind. Ev. 
T 18| 29.550] 29.542 | 67.3 | 29.574 | 29.568 | 69.4| 64 | 05.2 |67.0|66.8|62.3 | 72.0| .222| SE |A.MOveunneary raiy~he wind. P.MsChiy.~very he wind ve Flne 
F 19) 29.636 | 29.630 | 66.9 | 29.666 | 29.658 | 67.6| 59 | 03.3 | 63.4 | 67.4|58.2 | 68.3 SW var.|{ “it'cloeds high wind, Ev. Overesat—slight reie-—bigh wlods 
S 20 29.754 | 29.748 | 67.2| 29.788 | 29.784 |68.2| 59 | 06.7 | 63.3 | 66.7 |60.0 | 67.7 cj...“ 
©21) 29.912 | 29.906 | 66.9 | 29.942 | 29.938 |68.5| 58 | 07.2 | 63.5 | 68.7|56.6 | 72.0 S _|Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine—light clouds. 
M22/ 30.100] 30.092! 68.6 | 30.096 | 30.088 |67.2| 59 | 07.1 |64.4|68.3|56.9 | 72.8 Oe en ee 
T 23) 30.076 | 30.070, 64.9 | 30.038 | 30.032 |67.6| 60 | 04.8 | 63.3 |67.5|58.0| 69.8 | .283! ‘ye 4 ~Deeigegneeieabemagenbentnn 
W24| 29.818 | 29.810 65.7 | 29.790 | 29.786 |68.0| 60 | 05.2 | 63.8 | 67.2| 61.2 | 69.3 ‘186! § [f A:Ss. Qvogens—oriek wind. P.M. Lightly cloudy—tight rain and 
T 25| 29.800 | 29.794 | 64.8 | 29.806 | 29.800 | 67.7 | 60 | 05.5 |63.0| 69.8 |58.8 | 69.3 | § A.M, Overcast—it, wind, P.M. Fine—It.clouds & wind, Ev. Thelike. 
1@ F 26 29.794 | 29.788 | 65.3 | 29.680 | 29.672 | 65.3 | 58 | 06.5 | 62.3 |60.2|55.6 | 70.3 | $s ae eee 
§ 27| 29.620 | 29.614 69.3 | 29.658 | 29.652 | 65.9 | 59 | 06.6 |61.2|61.7|53.5 | 67.0| .658|  s A.M. Cloudy—light brink wind, P.M. Overcast—thunder and light- 
©28| 29.854 | 29.850 | 62.2 | 29.912 | 29.906 |64.0| 57 | 04.5 |57.7 |64.0|55.0 | 66.3 | 383) WNW (Overeas’—lightbrecze throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy. 
M29, 30,068 | 30.062 64.2| 30.008 | 30.000 |64.3| 56 | 06.9 | 62.3 |61.8| 53.2 | 65.6 ; ‘ttt ioe - 
T30| 29.804 | 29.798 61.8 | 20.768 | 29.762 | 62.9 | 56 | 04.6 | 57.7 |61.8| 54.9 | 65.8 | .822| NW |{*Overcau=very light rains Evening, foe 
W31) 29.370 | 29.366 | 61.6 29.408 | 29.400 | 62.2! 58 | 03.5 |57.7157.7/56.0 | 59.6| .261 S _[Overcast—showery nearly the whole day, with high wiud. Ev, Ovet. 
| OR, Re, KREO e pen, esas AM. 3PM. 
ucan 29.940) 29.934 68.2 29.920 |.29.914 | 67.0 |58.0' 06.7 | 63.1 |'67.3| 56.7 | 69.9 2.577 Mean Barometer corrected .....+.+0+++ VE: 20. MS snes 
| | 3 *. 29.831 ., 29.814 




















Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read from off the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 














OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Havince closed our musical reports for the season, 
we must content ourselves with here noticing the 
farewell appearances of Signor Mario in the part of 
Pollione to Grisi’s Norma, and the new ballet—an- 
other * Gipsy,” in which Mdlle. Fanny Elssler‘s danc- 
ing, as far as brilliant execution goes, is some steps 
before Taglioni’s: while the grace and pathos she 
displays place her but a little way behind that ac- 
knowledged sovereign of the art. To return, for a 
moment,—Signor Mario has earned for himself a suffi- 
ciently good reputation, by singing progressively better 
in every new part, and only acting too much. Time, 
however, and experience, may, we hope, convert his 
gesticulations into attitudes, and his present awk- 
ward and bombastic expressions of passion, into those 
energetic bursts which carry an audience along with 
them, as with a whirlwind. The Opera subscription 
(for the last few years retrenched of twelve nights) 
closes this day week. Asa whole, the season has been 
satisfactory, as evidencing a resolution on the part of 
M. Laporte to satisfy all classes of listeners com- 
prised in his difficult and heterogeneous audience. 

The simple announcement of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s recent decease, is all, we believe, that has as 
yet reached England. It is not likely, however, that 
one, who occupied for so many years a position so 
singular as hers, should pass away without geome record, 
traditional or autobiographical, more complete and 
authentic than any which has hitherto been given to 
the public. 

The following extract from a letter reports favour- 
ably of the state of literature in the Low Countries, 
comprehending under that name both the states into 
which the kingdom of the Netherlands is now di- 
vided. “In the northern, or Dutch portions, you are 
aware that this flourishing condition is of long con- 
tinuance: that even under the humiliation of sub- 
jection to France, arose the most admired Dutch 
writer, Bilderdyk, surnamed by his countrymen, from 








the versatility of his genius, the Dutch Voltaire: 
during the same period appeared the popular poet 
Tollens, still living, I believe, though he has ceased 
to write: and since the restoration of national in- 
dependence, an actual swarm of poets has burst into 
life, of whom it may suffice to name Bogaers, Bur- 
lage, Vander Hoop, Beets, a young theological stu- 
dent, in whom his admirers anticipate a future 
Dutch Byron, and Van Lennep, who holds a high 
legal situation, and is esteemed the Dutch Walter 
Scott, both as a poet and as a historical novelist. 
Nor must I omit Van Kampen, the historian, lately 
deceased. In Belgium the case is different; a pro- 
pensity to be French prevailed at the time of the 
revolution, and it is only within the last few years 
that the old Flemish, or Low German, language and 
literature have found favour in the sight of the great 
and the learned. But they have been lately made 
the subject of prize essays in Flemish, propounded 
by the king, who has likewise given prizes for poems 
in the Flemish language on the national indepen- 
dence of Belgium. Thus encouraged, here likewise 
historians, antiquaries, poets, and novelists, have 
suddenly arisen. Of these, it may suffice to name, 
Willems, of Ghent, the antiquary, philologist, and 
poet,—Coomans and Delin, as_historians,—Con- 
science, of Antwerp, as an historical novelist,—and 
Van Ryswyck, Verspreeuwen, Van Duyse, Lede- 
ganek, and Madam van Acker, who first wrote under 
her maiden name of Doolaghe, as poets,—omitting 
numbers of inferior merit and popularity.” 

A circular has been issued by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Bruges, asking for contributions—not 
merely from “the faithful,” but from all the lovers 
of art, to assist in repairing the Cathedral, which has 
recently suffered so severely by fire. 

From The Foreign Monthly Review we may help 
ourselves to such news as has not reached us from 
other sources.—Among obituary announcements we 


find recorded the death, at Dresden, of Colonel Karl 


August von Witzleben, better known to the literary 
world as Von Tromlitz the novelist. This took place 
on the 4th of June. There is also a notice of the 
deceased Dutch painter, J. E. Schotels, whose marine 
landscapes have taken a high rank among modern pic- 
tures.—Someinteresting worksare announcedasin pre- 
paration or progress: among these, a collection of early 
documents relating to the Geography of the Middle 
Ages, to be edited by M. D’Avezac, of Paris, and Mr. 
Wright of our own metropolis—and a magnificent and 
extensive History of the Arts in Southern Italy from 
the earliest times to the sixteenth century, by Dr. H. 
Shulz, of Dresden, to appear in three folio volumes, 
illustrated with specimens of Byzantine Art in Apulia 
and Sicily—Professor Zahn, of Naples, already 
known by his works on Pompeii, intends, by way of 
sequel to his former publications, to produce a series 
of illustrations of the most recent discoveries in “ the 
Silent City” and Herculaneum ; the designs are to 
be as nearly as possible the size and colour of the 
originals. This, indeed, is the age of discovery, for we 
find in another page that Baron von Hammer has 
communicated to the public, in the “ Wiener Zeits- 
chrift fiir Kunst,” that the Arabian Nights were com-~ 
posed by Queen Humai, daughter of Behmen, “ the 
Parisatis of Herodotus; the passage which estab. 
lishes this point is in the first section of the eighth 
book of Fihrists’ History of Arabian Literature, which 
has hitherto remained unknown to all Orientalists, 
and was not even cultivated by Hadji Chalfa, the 

greatest bibliographer of the East.”—By a long step, 

which permits us to make a skip of centuries from one 

tale-teller to another, we come to another amusing 

notice, namely, the translation of the * Pickwick 

Papers’ into Russian—fancy Sam Weller in Siberia ! 

—and, being privileged to be discursive, we may,— 

apropos of this piece of news,—express our satisfac- 

tion in a notice which graces this month's number of 

‘Nickleby’ (the last but three, if we mistake not), 

and which sets forth that “the only true and lawful 
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Boz” has projected another monthly work, on an 
entirely new plan, for the appearing of which, how- 
ever, the impatient must wait till the first of March 
next. 

In the present days of migration, it is almost su- 
perfluous to announce any meditated journey, how- 
ever enterprising or peculiar in its circumstances ; 
but we must notice that Miss Emma Roberts, whose 
East Indian Sketches have been so popular, is about 
to undertake a journey to Bombay, leaving England 
early in September, taking the route by Alexandria 
and down the Red Sea, and purposing to return in 
about eighteen months—taking Upper Egypt in her 
way. 

At the last meeting of the Institute of British Ar- 
chitects on Monday, Earl de Grey, the President, 
presented to Mr. Donaldson, the Secretary, a can- 
delabrum, purchased by subscription of the members, 
in testimony of his active and zealous services, 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, with a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
Schools, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten inthe Morning until Six 


nthe Evening. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








NOW OPEN. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION.—THE CORONATION of HER MA- 
JESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, in Westminster Abbey, and the 
INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 
with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon till Midnight. 
Both Paintings are by Le Cuevatier Bouton.—Open from 
Ten till Five. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND. 

A Musical Performance on Reisner’s improved Accordion, by 
Vital Reisner, aged 11, principal player on that Instrument at 
Paris, takes place daily. The only living specimen of the cele- 
brated Electric Eel ever brought to this country. The Invisible 
Girl, Steam Gun, Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, Chemical, Elec- 
trical, and Optical Illustrations, &c. 


Open daily at Ten a.m. Admittance, Is. 





MISCELLANEA 





Lateral Deviations of the Spine.—M. J. Guérin 
being of opinion that the lateral curvatures of the 
spine are chiefly owing to convulsive muscular con- 
traction, depending on an affection of the spinal 
marrow, the brain, or the nerves distributed among 
the muscles, has operated upon these muscles in order 
to effect a cure. After having exactly ascertained 
the precise muscles, the contraction of which had 
produced the curve, he divided them, with great 
success, in the same manner as that which had been 
practised for deformities of the feet. He applied 
his system to subjects of each sex, and various ages 
—the youngest being thirteen, and the eldest twenty- 
two. With some, one section was sufficient, and in 
others it was necessary to make two or three: in all, 
he obtained an immediate action upon the spinal 
column; and, in a young man of twenty-one, the 
spine became straight without the assistance of me- 
chanical action, which was applied to the others. 
The operations were not attended with hemorrhage, 
pain, or fever in any great degree, and, with one ex- 
ception, the wounds healed without suppuration. 
The muscles divided by M. Guérin were the Rhom- 
boideus, the Longissimus dorsi, the Sacro lumbalis, 
the Trapezoid, and the transverse muscles of the 
spine. 

Machine for copying Oil Paintings.—M. Liepmann, 
a painter of eminence at Berlin, is stated to have 
invented a mechanical process for taking, in a very 
short time, a copy of any painting in oil, however 
old, with an exactitude which cannot be attained by 
the brush. M. Liepmann has exhibited his machine 
in the galleries of the Royal Museum at Berlin, and 
in the presence of the directors, made 110 copies of 
a portrait of Rembrandt, with the greatest success,— 
Morning Herald. 

Oak necessary to build one Ship.—By the Report 
of the Commissioners of Land Revenue, it appears, 
that a 74-gun ship contains about 2,000 tons, which, 
at the rate of a load and a half a ton, would give 
3,000 loads of timber, and would require 2,000 trees, 
of 75 years growth. It has also been calculated that, 
as not more than 40 oaks, containing a load and a 
half of timber in each, can stand upon one acre, 50 
acres are required to produce the oaks necessary for 
every 74-gun ship—Jailway Mag. 








Now ready, with Tilestrations, post 8v 
HE WILD SPORTS of SOUTH “AFRICA, 


being a Narrative of an Expedition from the Ca at Good 


Hope to the Tropic of Capricorn; interspersed wit rting 
Adventures during — Chase of the Lion, md halalo, trich, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus. erkant and G 

y Ca naeaie W. C. HARRIS, E.1.C. Baginsers. 


John Murray, "Eceedinaneet 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. 68. 
In 1 handsome vol. duodecimo, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
HE LIFE and WRITINGS of MIGUEL 
DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, with Literary and His- 
torical Illustrations from authentic Documents, supplied by 
Spanish Bi raphers, and other Editors of his Works. By 
‘THOMAS Rost ‘OE, Esq. Forming Vol. 68 of the Family Library. 
London: printed for Thomas Te g, 73, Cheapside ; and may 
be procured, by order, 2 all other Booksellers. 
Ninth Edition. 
XTRACTS Pan the RELIGIOUS WORKS 
of LA MOTHE FENELON. Translated from the ori- 
ginal French by MISS MARSHALL. 1 vol. feap. cloth boards, 
with a Portrait. 
London : John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, the 2nd edition, 32mo. extra cloth ILD price 2s. 
RDS of WISDOM for my CHILD, being 
a Text for every Day in the Year, for the use "of very 
7 as hildren. 
ave no greater joy than ‘heae that my children walk in 
truth.”—Third Epistle of John, verse 4. 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Tiecadiliy. 


This da lay is published, new edition, l2mo. 4s. 6d. c 
N EXPOSTULATORY ADDRESS. e the 
Members of the Methodist Society in Ireland; with a 
Series of Lerrers to ALEXANDER KN: NOX, Esq. «5 Occa- 
sioned by his Kemarks ool the Author's Expostulatory Address 
to the Pernetts of Ire 
By JOHN \ PKER “late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
M. Tims, Dating 3 and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


This SER i ES af in 5 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth 


ES of MEMOIRS of the STATES- 
oy . the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, commenc- 
ing with the origin of the popular struggle in the reign of James I. 
and closing at the Restoration. With Original Portraits of Eliot, 
Pym, Hampden, Cromwell; and an Historical Scene, after a 
picture by Cattermole. 
By JOHN "FORSTER, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
© This chain of biographies may be considered as constitutin 
a complete narrative of the most extraordinary and eventfu 
period in the history of England. We regard them as additions 
of the very highest value to what we may term our political 
liters ature. "Morning Chronicle. 

* ‘The above are comprised in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, and 7th 
vetilees 3 of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, in 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

London: Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and John Taylor. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY AND 
FLORENCE.’ 
Just published, price 5s. 
EILA;3 _ or E ISLAND. 
By ANN FRASER TYTLER 


In 1 vol. 12s. cloth boards, with a Frontispiece. 
By the same Author, 


























Mary and Florence at Sixteen ; a continuation of 
‘Grave and Gay.’ 2nd edition, 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 

“4 continuation of ‘ Grave and Gay,’ and quite worthy of that 
sweet and touching volume. Variety of scene and incident, 
lively description, and natural feeling, render it a charming 
book for the youthful circle, and especially of the better sex. 
—Literary Gazette. 


The Fifth Edition, 





Mary and Florence ; or, Grave and Gay. 12mo. 
cloth, price 5s. 
J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
‘ OETH E’S FAUST; 


Translated into English Verse, with coplegs Notes, 
And dedicated by express permission to H.R.H. the Crown 
ines of be ™* 

By J. CH, ksq 

And Illustrated with FAL! ~1 Engravings on Steel, by 

rain, after M. Retzsch, royal 8vo. 16s.; India, 21s. 

“ A new translation of this literary miracle has just appeared, 
which will, we think, throw into partial or complete oblivion 
most of the attempts to depicture the mind of Goethe. We are 
not among the number of those who pick out level passages in a 
work rife of sublimity and pathos, in order te obtrude with a sneer 
some rhythmical deformity. Mr. Birch is, in truth, most deeply 
imbued with Goethe's mode of thought; and therefore it is that, 
in this translation, is excited all that varied and intense interest 
which so charms in the original. The simplicity of Margaret's 
character is most felicitously preserved. We now conclude with 
one brief remark, which we make only, after very mature con- 
sideration :—Mr. Birch has done for Goethe, in English, what 
Schlegel, in German, has done for William Shakspere—he 
given us the honest translation of a brother "Mirror. 

Black & Armstrong, 8, Wellington~- A mong Strand. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
I, 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Sixth Edition, Woodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Fourth 
Edition, Woodcuts, 2 vols. 1am. 12s. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES of POLAND, and 
of the KNIGHTS of MALTA. vw" oodcuts, 12mo. 6s. 
STORIES for CHILDREN, from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Twelfth Edition, 1smo. 3s. 6 
GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. 
tion, 18mo. 3s. 6d. VI 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the Author of 
‘Stories for Children.’ Woodcuts. Third Edition, 18mo. 2s. 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. 
LADY. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL while on a VISIT to her 
UNCLE, Third Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


LADY CALLCOTT’S HISTORY of SPAIN, on the 
Plan of Mrs. Markham’s‘ England.’ Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 


X. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


LADY CALLCOTT. Woodcuts. A New Edition, 18mo. 3s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





A New Edi- 


By a 





[Ava, 
BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
EXERCISES, with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, de. 
signed forthe Use of Young Persons. By the late WM. BU LER, 
and enlarged by his SON, the late J. O. BUTLER. 22nd edition, 
revised, neice ¢ 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


BLAND’S LATIN ye yy ee 
Just published, 14th ND 12mo. 
HE R LAND'S ELEMEN NTS of 
LATIN HEXAMETERS on PENTAMETERS. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. of whom may be had, 
A Key to the above, 5s. boards. 


santeimmnaniag” rte = Vege Rage meat gm a | ENGLISH, 
st published, 
HE RUDIMENTS ‘of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
as used in the Royal College at Eton Meret eae 
into English, with the Notes. By the Rev. ai 
Lo ndon : Simpkin, Marshall, é & 43 . 
ATOR HDE corrected and improved, in 12mo. 5s. boards, 
DEN’S ELEMENTS of GERMAN 
yer ool intended for Beginners, with an Appendix, 
containing Reading Lessons selected from the Writings of the 
= -K, esteemed German Authors; to which is added a Voca. 
ula 














Fourth edition, corrected and enlarged, in 8vo. 4s. bound, 
Geography (A Concise Synopsis of) for the Use 
of te Junior Department of the Royal Military College, Sand. 
op rinted for James Maynard. Panton-street, Haymarket. 
WILKINSON’S ANCIENT AND MODERN ATLASES, 
1, GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN = 
GRAPHY ; comprising all Countries ; in 53 se 
Maps, engraved under the direction of the late Mr. ROBE 
WILKID SON. New Edition, with addi 
royal on. 1. 16s. half-bound in calf. 

. Atlas Classica; in 53 Authoritative Maps of 
Countries, Districts, and Sites mentioned in Ancient Autho: 
Sacred and Profane, and essential to the true understanding of 
them, and to the study of Ancient History ; with Tables of Suc. 


cessions and rhs. Royal 4to. 2/. 4s. half-bound in calf. 
ndon : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 


EW ELEMENTARY WORKS for 

SCHOOLS. By INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 

. The Grammatical aad Pronouncing Spelling 

ook, on a new plan; ate the Rudiments 
of Grammatical hn phe ‘to prevent and correct bad 
onunciation, while it promotes an acquaintance with Ortho. 
graphy. 8th edition, 12mo. 1s. eep 
2. The Instructive Reader ; "containing Lessons 
on Religion, Morals, and General Knowle dge, in easy grada- 
tions. (le by instructive Cuts, on an original plan ; with 
Questions for Examination, and elliptical Recapitulations. 4th 
oj 12mo. 3s. roan lettered. 

The Classical English Vocabulary, with the 
mt... and Pr a Selection of Words 
commonly used by the vy W riters, with their pronunciation and 
derivation; and other articles essential to the attainment of a 
correct knowledge of the English Language. 2nd edition, lomo. 
3s. roan lettered. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Just PON the Mth edition, 2s. 6d. bou 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, , rr 


with the fn. of Notes; and also of the accents and 


tity. 
ria By T.,W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 
By ine same Author, 

1. The Accidence, with the Stress and Quantities 
correctly marked. 5th edition, 1s. bound. 

2. Latin Delectus; or, First Lessons in Constru- 
ing, adapted to the Babes of Syntax of the Eton Latin Grammar. 
7th edition, 2s. 6d, bou 

3. A Key to ditto, 4s. boards. 

In this work all the accents and quantities are marked, precisely 
as in Edwards's Eton Latin Grammar. 

4. Sententiz Selecta; or, Select Latin Sentences 
for ‘es = Lessons in Latin Construing. 2s. 6d. bound. 

. A Key to ditto, 4s. boards. 

‘. “this work the quantity ¥ the penult of every word of more 
than two syllables is marked bape 2 gene but the quantity of the 
other syllables, -_ the accents of the words. are not marked. 

on: Simpkin, Marshall, &C 
Just published, beautifully —— in 3 thick am 12mo. cloth 


NEW POCKET’ "DICTIONARY of the 
iTALIAn FRENCH, and ENGLISH LANquacss. 
By 8. E. PETRONJ and J. DAVENPORT. 
Containin cescag other sdvantepes the fellowing enckealve cnet: 
xact Pronunciation of the Different Persons of Verbs. 
2. The Irregularities of Verbs and Nouns. 
3. Obsolete \ ords, with their Substitutes. 
4. Irregularities of Verbs, Poetical Words, Licences and Locu- 
tions, alphabetically arranged. 
lso, in the press. 
Petronj, Corso di Lingua Italiana, corrected, en- 
larged, and improved. By J. Davenport. 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 





ERT 
tions and corrections, 




















IMPORTANT TO SCHOOLS. 
Just vablihed. By [= GUY, Author of the ‘ New British 
Spe Book,” ‘Complete Sc ‘hool Arithmetic,’ &c. 
Uys. ‘FIRST ARITHMETIC for the Junior 


Classes in Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Schools, and for the 
uses of Private Families, in which all the Sums in the First Four 
Rules are Set in FULL-sIZED HANDSOME SCRIPT FIGURES, tO 
facilitate the business of the Scholar, and relieve the Master of 
much useless toil. ‘To which is added, A Correct Set of Arith- 
metical Tables. Printed on a fine paper royal 12mo. half- bouad. 
Price only 1s. 3d. A KEY to the same, price 3d. 

«* As answering the twofold purpose of an Arithmetic and 
Cyphering. Book, this is the cheapest school book ever published. 

0 Li * Academies it must be particularly acceptable. 

* Guy’ 3 Complete ‘Treatise of Book-keeping by 
Single Entry, expressly adapted for the use of Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Schools, and for Young Men entering into Business. In 
royal tame. neatly half-bound. Price only ls. 

*,* A cheap compendium of Book-keeping has long been 
wanted for Schools, particularly for Ladics’ Academies. ‘The 
subject is too much neglected in education, though no branch of 
knowledge is more required by all on leaving school. 

ndon : . Cradock, 48, Paternuster-row. 
New Editions of ali Mr. Guy’s Popular Works on Education 
are now ready for Schools. 
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ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
BY DR, RUSWOR TH. 
rd edition, 12mo. 

OSWORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR, as used 
at the College of Eton ; with the quantity of the Doubtful 
Penultimate Vowels, on which the pronunciation depends, both 
in Latin and Greek; and Notes in English ; incorporating the 
Improvements of the Port-Ro al, Matthie, and others, with the 
st -esteemed and well- yx lished Eton PLAN. By the Rev. 

S WORTH, L.L.D. F 

London : shins tiny ‘Marshall, & Co. 

Of whom may be by the same Author, 


1. Introduction to Latin Construing. 2s. 6d. bd. 


2. Latin Construing, or Progressive Lessons from 
Classical Authors. 2s. 6d. bound. 


FRENCH TESTAMENT—A NEAT POCKET EDITION FOR 
CHOOLS OR PRIVATE FAMILIE! 


E NOUVEAU TESTAMENT. Royal 24mo. 

price 3s. roan lettered; may also be had in superior 

a a for Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row ; and Whit- 
taker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOK, 

Just published, 2nd edition, 500 pages, 6s. 6d. bound, 
LE REPERTOIRE LITTERAIRE;; or, Choice 

Selections from the best French Authors. with Biogra- 
hical Sketches, and Historical, Smet KIRKE Literary, and 
Grammatical Annotations. By DELILLE, Professor of 
the French Language in Christ’ s “Fiospitel the City of London 
School, &c., and French Examiner in the University of London. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


RUSSELL’S EUROPE, NEW EDITION, CONTINUED TO 
bey op age OF VIC" — = 


vols. 8vo. price 2/. 12s. boa 
HE HISTORY of MODERN" “EUROPE ; : 
with an account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; and a view of the progress of society, from the rise of 
the modern kingdoms ; in a series of letters from a nobleman to 


his —_ 

man, Orme, & C T. Copel: J. Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson’; Baldwin & ‘Condock ¢ J.G.& PF. Rivington ; ‘Hatch- 
ard & Son; Hamilton & Co.; Dunc: ‘an & Malcolm; Whittaker 
& Co.; Allen & Co. ; Bee) Marshall & Co. ; J. Boky hn; me 
& Co.; J. Dowdin igg; J. Bain; T. Hearne; T. & W 
Boone; M. Doyle; E. Hodgson ; Gosling & Egley; Smith, Elder 
& Co., T. Bumpus; “R. Mack kie; J - Templeman J. & J. May- 
nard; B. s egwet i C. Dolman; and W. H. Reid. J. Parker, 
Oxford ; J. Deighton Cambridge; G. & J. Robinson, 
eel a A. & C. Black, Edinbu rgh. 


Lately published, 
ATIN GR MM A R. 
12mo. price 2s, 6d. bound. 

Greek Grammar, 12mo. price 4s. bound; on a 

lan adapted for their mutual illustration. By the Rev. Ww. 
ISTER, M.A. Head Master of St. Paul's School, Southsea. 

> The Grammars are superior in arrangement to those com- 

monly used in schools.""— Atheneum 

“These Grammars will seckpeocelty explain and teach one 
another, thereby not only lessening the labour of the teacher, 
but giving early and interesting lessons in the study of com- 
parative and universal grammar.”"— Monthly Review, 

The structure of these grammars is singularly simple, and as 
they are parallel throughout, the pupil who studies them simul- 
taneously will find his labours won erfully abridged.”’—London 
Miscellany. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


DES oe antl he oe 
lith edition, with a y, 3s. 6d. bound, 
REN CH IDIOM ATICAL PHRASES, and 
FAMILIAR DIALOGUES; intended to promote a prac- 
tical knowledge of the French language. Designed for the use 


of schools. 
By M. DES CARRIERES. 
0, bythe same Author, 12mo. price 7s 
BREGE DE L’HISTOIRE DE *PRANCE, 
— l'establissement de la Monarchie. 
Longman, Orme, & Co.; Baldwin & Cradock; J. & F. 
Rivington ; Hamilton & Co: 3 b hittaker & Co. ; Duncan & Mal- 
colm ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Sherwood & Co. ; J. Souter; 


Dulau & Co. 3 .—— & Stoneman; W. Edwards; Harvey & 
Darton; and J. cey. 


WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Modernised and Improved, price 2s. bound, 75th edition, 

ALKIN AME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTA NT; 

eing a Complete Compendium of Arithmetic. and e 

Complete Question Book. Containing the New Tables of Weights 
and Measures, with Rules and Examples for comparing the New 
Measures with the Old. To which is added, an Appendix on 

peating and ToT PRD Decimals, with their application. 

By JOH SER, Accountant, &c. 























Also, by the same 
A Key to Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant, Mo- 


dernised and improved. < coptelning Solutions of all the Exercises, 


&c. 12mo. ones 4s. 

Longman, Orme, & Con; ; T. Cadell; Baldwin & Cradock ; 
J. G. & F.’ Rivington; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 
Duncan & Malcolm ; Sherwood & Co. Simpkin & Co.; Houl- 
a & Stoneman ; ‘Harvey & Darton ; Lx A. Lewis; T. Green; 

E. Williams ; and C. Dolman. 


12mo. 5th edition, with considerable additions, 4s. Ki bound, 
= IGHT’S 


CHOOL ATOR; 
rT, Ts Exoscioes 3 in Elocution, theoretically arranged ; from 
which, Qided ‘b y short Practical Rules to be committed to me- 
mory, "and repeated after the manner of reciting the Rulesin the 
Latin Syntax, students may learn to articulate every word with 
propriety ; be assisted in the removal of minor impediments ; be 
taught to modulate the voice, and to speak with accuracy of in- 
lexion, from the easiest to the most difficult specimen of Eng- 
h oratorical composition. 
Printed Yr Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; 3; and Teuton & homensen 


New Edition, 8vo. 12s. bou 
OYER and DELETANVILLE’S FRENCH 
and ENGLISH and Ewe LISH and FRENCH DICTION- 
ARY; with numerous Additions, Corrections, and Improve- 
ments, by D. OiILEAU rear * RaCQy OT. 
London 4. ngman. Orme, W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell ; 
J. Hichardson 3: M. ath hones I. Booth; Baldwin & Cra- 
. G. & F. Rivington ; Hamilton, Adams & Co,; Dulau & 
Co. ; ‘Alien’ & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ° Tege s Sherwood & 
Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; J. Souter; J. Bobn ; 
Black & Armstrong; Cowie & ; Smith, Elder 














EA 
0.; Houlston & Stoneman ; B. 4 3 Hodgson ; R. 
Mackie; Harvey & Darton; c. ee ; and E. P. Williams 
iui Wilson ia iebargh Liverpoo & J. Robinson. Dublin: 


urgh: A. BC . ‘Black; Oliver & Boyd; and 


tiring Bo, oe 





NEUMAN AND seanees — DICTIONARY, 
BY S 


5th Lg 2 BA —_ fro. price W.1 
EUMAN Is ‘DICTIONARY 

of the SF —y ENGLISH LANGUAGES. The 

5th edition, thoroughly Byvieed and enlarged by the addition of 
many thousand words. M. SEOANE, M.D. In 2 volumes. 
Spanish and — ~ PE ovist and Spanish. 


0, the Same Abridged. 
New ween TCTI ONAR price 8s. bound 
POCKET DI ARY of the SPANISH 
and ENGLISH npn mrt compiled from the im- 
proved Editions of Neuman and Baretti. In two parts: Spanish 
and English, and English and Spanish. 
Longman, Orme, & Co.; Baldwin & Cradock; T. Cadell; J. 
Richardson; J. M. ichardson ; Duncan & Malcolm; Ww hittaker 
& Co. ; Dulau & Co. A Hamilton & Co. 50.53 Jacey; 
Black & Armstrong; Smokie. Marshall & ‘Ge: J. Bain ; Cowie 
& Co. ; Smith, Elder & Co. ; J. Ma: nard; E. Hodgson ; Houlston 
& Stoneman; T. & W. Boone A. Lewis; H. ‘Bohn ; B. 
Fellowes; D. Nutt ; % Dolmen end 0. &J. Robtocon, Liverpool. 


TRONG SILVER-HANDLED TABLE 
KNIVES, with steel blades—silver-handled dessert knives 
and forks, with silver blades and prongs; also mother-o’-pearl 
and ivory-handled desserts, with silver or plated on steel blades, 
of the most recent fashion, and warranted of the best workman- 
on , either with or without mahogany case, uned with velvet, 
one,! are now offered at very moderate charges, at 
JOH E’S Si lver | = Sheffield Plate Establishment, ll, 
Holles-street, C: are, Bu 


*s Library. 

ERRING'S SUMMER HATS, 8s. 6d.—A new, 

elegant, light ventilating Hat, allowing the egress of 

perspiration, preserving the Sy ee head-ache and de- 

termination of blood to the head; also, superior light Beaver 

ssessing the same qualities, 2ls.; second qualities, 16s. ; 

itto, 12s. Ladies’ Riding Hats, 12s., 14s., 16s., and 21s, 

a and Dress Hats, 12*.to 21s. Servants’ best Livery Hats, 

16s. Gentlemen's Travelling, Shooting, and Fishing Hats and 

Caps, in every variety. Youths’ Hats and Caps.—CECIL-HOUSE, 
85, Strand.—Copy this address. 


TO ARTISTS, TOUR NE AND ADMIRERS OF THE 


ARLOUR’S PATENT PORTABLE 
SKETCHING CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently 
recommended to the notice of all attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and 
all other instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of 
sketching. The Sketching Case may be held in the hand, and 
a correct drawing made of any object or landscape, or it may 
be attached to a table in the same eas ped as the Camera Lu- 
cida. It is simple in i t, and does not exceed in size 
a common sketch book ae RE for the Soyo y b 
Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheapside ; and may be had also of Smith 
& Warner, Marylebone-street, Piccadilly; Huntly, Optician, 
294, Regent-street; Cary, Optician, Strand; Watkins & Hill, 
Opticians, C haring-c cross; Winsor & Newtons, Rathbone-place ; 
and at all other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. 


The following are su plied patel by W. PINE, Superintendent 
of Dr. Nao he Mechanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 
rom Exeter 


HE HOR’ ‘TICULTURAL PUMP isan elegant 
littleimplement, by which a lady or gentleman may enjoy 

the amusement of watering flowers and plants in the most useful 
and agreeable manner. It is almost as easily carried as a para- 
sol, and discharges the fluid (from a watering-pot or any other 
source) in a dense stream, in a fine dew-like spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—T HE SONIFERON: This new and curious 
instrument is a never-failing resource in the most inveterate 
degrees of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible ; and is, Seesetane, invaluable 
at church, and in all spacious rooms and —In common 
cases of de eafness, Dr. Scott's ACOUSTIC © ORNETS TS restore the 
deaf to a participation in general conversation, almost without 
either speakers or hearer being conscious of any artificial agency! 
They are the smallest hearing instruments hitherto discovered, 
adimictiog. of pein worn under hats and bonnets.—The APE RI- 
TIV AEN supersedes the injurious habit Je taking 
se sta A La by the gentle operation of alittle plain water. 
Having been filled from the toilet-jug, it may be conveyed, un- 
seen, in the pocket, or in a lady’s reticule, to any appropriate 
place ; ; and produces, instantaneously, the desired effect, with- 
out the slightest trouble or inconvenience. 


ROCLAMATION.—Whereas, it having been 
resented to us that several unprincipled traders have 
been atplng themselves OPTI ae ANS; and whereas, they have 
by divers means been vation te the publica gpations siecle 
ender the atyle and title of WEST’S IMPROVED STANHOPE 
: No now all men by these presents, That ae rot! 
th is S mode to those who wish to coals in the Genuine 
article,—which bears the name “ WEST, INVENTOR,” stamped 
upon them,—and can only be procured “of the Maker, 83, Est 
srest, ae throu; r~ ao any of the London Booksellers. —FOR READY 
A it further observed, that no letters 3 ad 

pone a will be received unless post ae 

GOD SAVE THE QUE 

*,* Before you purchase Spectacles, read West's Treatise on 
the Human Eye (price 6d.), containing practical rules that en- 
able all to judge when to begin and what spectacles are best 
calculated to preserve the eyes to extreme old age. May be 
procured of any Bookseller in the kingdom. 

EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 
HAMBERLAIN, Manufacturer of the EYE- 
PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon unerring principles, 
respectfully informs the Public that his prices are less than half 
those usua | charged by other Opticians. 

Patronized by the —s lergy, the Principals of the 
British Museum, and s iy recommended by most distin- 
guished Members of the C renice eges of Ph Pry ey and Surgeons. 

A pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the pure haser’s own 
tyme. 5 5s.; Concaves, 7s. ; Convex Glasses, ls. ; Concaves, 2s. 

tB 












































3razilian Pebbles, in gold frame-.£1 15 0 for Ladies. 
Ditto ditto double joints ....-- -25 Gentlemen 
Ditto ditto standard silver .. ° Ladies. 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints +016 6 Gentlemen. 
Ditto ditto finest blue steel frame -- 015 0 adies. 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints ......016 6 Gentlemen. 
Ditto ditto tortoiseshell frame .-.... 010 0 adies, 
Ditto ditto best black buffalo horn.. 0 7 s Ladies. 
Ditto dit strong steel frame ---... 0 Mechanics. 


to 
‘Lhe above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used for 
Spectacles.—Best Glasses, in steel frames, from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d.— 
Ditto ditto, best horn ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Letters are requested to be post-paid. Orders attended to 
within een miles of London; a month's trial allowed, within 
which t y h heir purchases without 
extra Brn andes and Foreign correspondents may be 
suited either by aoe the glass inet used, or part of it, or by 
stating at what distance they can read common type, specifying 
the length of time he have used spectacles. 

37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line with Holborn. 








TOCKEN’s LONDON-MADE ROSEWOOD 
or, MAHOGANY GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-CASES, 
containing two razors, nail scissors, button-hook, tweezers, 
shaving soapand brush, strop, comb, tooth, nail, hair, and clothes 
brushes, with good looking-glass, for 18s. 6d., the cheapest article 
ever offered to the public—Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing-coses, 
fitted complete, from 16s. 6¢d.—London-made Rosewood or Ma- 
hogany W riting round-corner Desks, with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d. 
—Ladies’ Rosewo ork-boxes, in great variety, from 4s. 6d. 
The above articles being warranted can be had at Stocken’s 
Manufactory, 53, ge wadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan 
& Edgar's, south side of the Quadrant. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the most 
sclontific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
F This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and_will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made ona plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth.—An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and pocapabie of injuring the finest nap.—A 
newly-inv. ented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect.—The much-approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty.—Penetratin Hair-brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. new and large importation of 
fine Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all desc riptions. .—At Met- 
calfe’ 8, No No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN 

Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above W are- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The pret are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSE LS CARPETS. The saree st and most 
splendid collection of new panne rns ‘eg yo metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty i esign, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
This department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for erpeeition selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure eve y article well ae, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTE The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, i silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c, is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having neon paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite desig: 
LYON, HOT: SON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


HITE’S ESSENCE of EGLANTINE.— 
A highly-fashionable and peculiar Handkerchief Scent, 
possessing extracts from the most fragrant flowers, and forming 
a perfume at once sweet, durable, and refre shing. In natin 
at 2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. each.— WHITE'S AROMATIC PUNGEN’ 
ESSENCE, so exceedingly useful in Head-aches, I ee ne. 
and particularly “ vs Se roete ~d rooms. in neat stoppered 
bottles. at HITE’S GENUINE COOLING 
APERIE N" r ‘SE {DLT t Z ‘POW DEKS: These Powders, possess- 
ing absorbent as well as aperient properties, are superior to all 
others in Heartburn, Indigestion, Bile. or Acidity of the Sto- 
mach, arising from a too free use of wines, spirits, or highly 
seasoned viands; they may be had recourse to as an agreeable 
and efficient saline remedy, the fixed air they contain rendering 
them as refreshing as Soda Water. In red boxes, lined with tin- 
foil, 2s. each (warranted to keep in any climate). Prepare dand 
sold soy by Thomas White, Chemist, 24, Cornhill, London. 
The Essence of Eglantine, and the Aromatic Pungent 
m a can be obtained of any respectable Chemist or Per- 
fumer in the Kingdom. 


TO THE NOBILITY AND GED NTRY. 
J. 

















DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 


beg leave most rebpec etfully to solicit the attention of the 





Nobility and Gentry to their extensive, long, and highly cele- 
brated Establishment, and to inform the om the ae che eal genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFU re those whic 

are Manufactured by themselves, and which "he “ar the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-sTreert, with the Signat ure of J. Deleroix. 


The high and envied celebrity of J. Deleroix's Perfumes has 
produced many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 
Jeleroix & Co. have obtained Injunctions from the High Court 
of Chancery against several parties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 
their rights. 











CARD.—When the most important functions 

of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most dey »lorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are oc casioned bya general or parti ial relaxation or 
weakness in either sex, and it is equally certain ou at SEDDON" 'S 
genuine AROMA’ TIC "LOZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this sper cies of debility. 
When taken into the stomach they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, neo ducing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. hen the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation xn guid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. When aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be reserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents: Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford-stre ret. In Boxes at 7s. and 22s. 
eac Observe, eac h box is signed J. P. Seddon. 


NOWLAND’S LOTION.—This invaluable 
preparation, equally remarkable for its long-established 
celebrity and elegant adaptation for many useful purposes, 
offers at this penern pleasing indemnity against the recurrence 
of CUTANEOUS IMPUR ES, and every species of IRRITA~- 
BILITY and DISCOLORATION incident to an increasing tem- 
perature. As a TOILET requisite, the Lotion refreshes the Skin, 
preserves its smoothness and elastic and ests ablishes an 
enduring vivacity of ,the Complexion. 
Queen-st.C heapside,”” is en raved on the: 
ry of Beauty’ is inc losed. 


UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLI TZ 
POWDER.—AIll the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz 
Spring, wate are usually offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, bya process which prevents any spontaneous 
action upon each be bey combined in one compound powder,— 
the effervescing solution of whic h in wateris very nearly tasteless, 
Being inclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, 
remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. The solution, besides being more palateable, is 
made in much less time, and with infinite ‘ly less trouble, than 
that produc ed with the two powders prepared in the usual way. 
Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, by the preparer, T. Butler, Chemist, 4, 
Cheapside, St. Paul's, London, and 20, W aterloo-pla nce, opposite 
the Post Olice, Edinburgh, and (authentic ated by his name and 
address in the attac “ Fey )may also be obtained of J, Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; order, through any re apec table Drug- 
gist or Medical Establishment in the United Kinga om, 
*,* 4, Cheapside, corner of St, Pai 















*rices, 2s. 9d., 5s. . 6d. 3 quarts, 8s. 
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I. N 

VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. Pe 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. Pet 

Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Characteristic Illustrations and Portraits, (Just ready). H 

~ been 

HAMILTON KING. =o 

By M. H. BARKER, Esq. (‘The Old Sailor’), foien 

Author of ‘ Land and Sea Tales,’ ‘Tough Yarns,’ ‘Greenwich Hospital, &c. 3 vols. Le ar 

Ill, pa 

be sent 

THE HON. C. A. MURRAY’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, ae 
During the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836. Ss” 

Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the Queen. a 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. tended 

Iv. Saloon, 

: For | 
CONFESSIONS AND ADVENTURES OF A THUG. Es 

By CAPT. MEADOWS TAYLOR, of the Service of H.H. the Nizam. teat iB 

3 vols. post 8vo. (Jn a few days). — 

to depa 





IRELAND: i 























Dui 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. eee 
By GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. Geo. F 
Translated, with ILLustraTIvVE Notes, by W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. pe 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Immediately). Wm. Ja 
vi. — 
ranvi 
The Concluding Volumes of the Recs 
r 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. The 
. Annuity 
By MRS. MATHEWS. woth 
(Vols. III. and IV.) With numerous Characteristic Illustrations and Portraits. (Nearly ready). ian 
Assure 
Four-fif 
vil. sured b 
mums. 
THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. ma 
_—~ I 
Assure 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. pe 
r Purch 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. funds 
our-nft 
To which is added, by the same Author, among 
4 { 
ACTE, THE MAID OF CORINTH. Gt 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready). U™ 
Cc 
lotte-ro1 
VIII. 1X. bd Cc 
most pe: 
COMPLETE FOR SIX SHILLINGS. NEW ZEALAND, when an 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embellished with Engravings, price 6s. NARRATIVE or TRAVELS anp ADVENTURES DURING a RESI- eymen 
‘ F 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S ‘ LIFE OF A SAILOR. DENCE 1n THAT OUaEEs one — YEAR 1831 ro 1837. ath, 0 
CRSER WEES “SRS SEERRIRD SOCRES: AN d Ch Edition, i ‘i is nts with iia rice Sixteen Shillings, (originally snd sho 
Forming the NEW VOLUME of BENTLEY'S STANDARD LIBRARY. Ro  pegeacecza satan ri - - po 
f 
- tetany ve cn ae oo 8 animated, graphic, and life-like picture of maritime PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, EACH COMPLETE WORK. “Thus 
venture that has ever yet been drawn. Even Smollett, replete with nature, observation, | y : ment of 
and genuine humour, as his sea sketches are, must yield, in point of real interest, to the Now in course te oe ee ae on ep Apr 
work before 7 = is at once a book of maritime travels, a novel, an autobiography, and > 3 deductio 
a@ romance.”—Scotsman. Thi 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANOES | 4. 
Tho following Works of Fiction have lately been included in this series:— 2 clearly 
0. , 
THE AUGUST NUMBER, PRECAUTION, fora sum 
Price Half-a-Crown, embellished with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, of The Earliest Work of Fiction by the Author of ‘ The Pilot.’ 4 
9 Helen. By Miss Edgeworth. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Sir Lytton 
B E N T L E Y Ss M I Ss Cc E L L A N Y, The Bivouac. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. Bulwer, Bart. 5 
Edited by W. Il. AINSWORTH, Esq., contains Rookwood. By W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. Captain Blake; or My Life. By W. H. 
Zohrab. By J. Morier, Esq. Maxwell, Esq. os 
Jack Sheppard. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, | The Phantom Funeral, a Story of theSecond | Anastasius. By T. Hope, Esq. Capt. Marryat's Peter Simple, Jacob Faith- 
Author of ‘ Rookwood.’ Sight. Communicated by the Author of | G. P. R. James's Darnley, Philip Augustus, ful, Japhet in Search of a Father, King’s 
Epoch the Third, 1724. * The Subaltern.’ De L'Orme, Henry Masterton. Own, Midshipman Easy, Newton Forster, Farl « 
Chap. V. The Disguise. | Vincent Eden; or, the Oxonian. Pacha of Many Tales, &c. Earl 
ai wa a ieee two Prop Is. | Recoll “ey ~ a - b - she Slee The next volume (to be published on the 31st instant) will contain— ot 
- ne ppar warns names cerrage, a Spanish Tale. the Author 4 c ‘ 
% Darrell. Of ‘The Sketch Book: MR. THEODORE HOOK’S ‘ JACK BRAG.’ Lord 
_»» VIII. Old Bedlam. Rambles among the Rivers.—The Thames, *,* The copyright of these works being the property of Mr. Bentley, they can only be 
With 2 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. No. V._ By Charles Mackay. procured in the ‘Standard Novels,’ which series is wholly unconnected with any other 
The Crayon Papers.—Legend of Sleepy | The Old Elm. Collection of Novels. E Charles 
Hollow. By Washington Irving. Colin Clink. By Charles Hooton. A List of the whole of the works now comprised in the ‘ Standard Novels,’ may be obtained —— 
The Dog Hospital of Paris. By Mrs. Gore. &e. of all Booksellers. Samuel 
° ° ° ° . Charles 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Frede 
Ey, 
dent 1 : 


~ London; Jamzs Houmxs, 4, Took’s Court. Chancery Lane. Published Saturday, at the ATHENUM OFFICE, 14, Welli ¢ North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold byall 
sae enous, Gone sie MetancteATE eae deme BS 
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